Jake was lonely, unhappy, and 
going blind. He had no job, no 
money. He had transformed 
into someone estranged from 
family, out of touch with 
friends, and without a home. 


by Eileen Corder 


Fake walked up Sixth Street in San 
Francisco, pushing the bike he 
® could no longer ride. He walked 
@’ slowly, but he walked. Three weeks 
before he had been beaten nearly to death. 
Rushed to S.F. General Hospital, 
examined and bandaged, he was left to 
sober up on a gurney in the hallway. 
Because of his blood alcohol level, doc- 
tors assumed him to be a drunk who had 
simply fallen and smashed his head. Then 
Jake complained that his left eye wasn’t 
working. A CAT scan revealed a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Within hours he was put in 
the intensive care ward. 
For the first few days, his long hair 
remained matted with blood, and his entire 


body shined with black-and-blue boot 


marks. Every time he tried to eat or drink 
he spewed up green bile. Stuck with IVs 


and a catheter, his condition worsened, 
improved, and worsened again. In the end, 
was it the medical-care, his-pride, the utter 
toughness of his spirit, or simply the need 
to get out that pulled him through? 

After two weeks, the pain wore off and 


Interview by Terry Messman 


)aylor’s Campaign is an impor- 
tant new documentary film by 
Richard Cohen about the Don 

wf Quixote-style campaign of a 
homeless man to beat all the odds and win 

a seat on the Santa Monica City Council 

to represent the downtrodden. After Ron 

Taylor jousts with the windmills of injus- 

tice, the powers that be are still standing, 

but conscience and commitment have had 
their day in the sun. 

Ron Taylor mounted his underdog elec- 
toral campaign in Santa Monica, a city 
' which has forsaken its liberal reputation for 
tolerance in order to criminalize homeless 
people, destroy their encampments, and 
outlaw charitable food programs. Many 
advocates charge that Santa Monica sacri- 
ficed the poor to the idols of tourist attrac- 
tions and upscale economic development. 

As Richard Cohen, director of Taylor’s 
Campaign, told Street Spirit: “The plans 
for development in the city were taking 
place with all these incredible hotels and 
resorts, to make this sort of the Riviera of 
California with one luxury hotel after 
another popping up along the beach front.” 

One of the impressive achievements of 
Taylor’s Campaign is the way it captures 
on-camera lies told by people of wealth 
and power to deceive and manipulate 
homeless people. When the police are sent 
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Jake wanted nothing better than to get out 
of that hospital. But he was unable to uri- 
nate on his own. Finally he proved to 
them that he was ready to be discharged. 
Days later, Jake grinned a little and said 
that the pee in his bottle had really 
belonged to the man in the next bed. 


to tear down a homeless encampment, a 
city official promises to find shelter beds 
for the women who are about to be evicted. 
But he reneges on that promise and never 


- shows up — caught in a lie by cinematog- 
: raphers Baird Bryant and Gil Kofman. 


Taylor’s Campaign shows us that the 
spirit of investigative filmmaking has not 
been silenced. Cohen says, “This is what 
film does — it shows us the kind of lies 


that people in power will tell, and it shows 


us the kind of hope that people have, and it 
shows us the truth of our society.” 

Cohen’s earlier film, Hurry Tomorrow, 
is a renowned documentary that exposed 
horrific conditions in a California mental 
hospital, and galvanized the movement to 
fight abuses in psychiatric facilities. 


Street Spirit: Taylor’s Campaign is 
quite a contrast with campaigns where 
wealthy candidates spend unbelievable 
amounts to get elected. Ron Taylor runs 
his campaign on shoe leather and spirit. 

Richard Cohen: Yeah, on shoe leather 
he found on shoes that he found in the 
dumpsters, and worn-out rubber soles on 
other people’s discarded Nikes. 

SS: All he really had going for his 
campaign was his commitment, which you 
really see shining through in the film. 

RC: Yeah, Ron is amazing in that way, 
a genuine, caring human being. Someone 
once told me that when food was served 
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But as sly as he was with the nurses, 
Jake was spooked to once again be out- 
side on the street. For years his sight had 
been failing due to an incurable eye dis- 
ease. Now, because of the hemorrhage, he 
was nearly blind in the left eye. The dark 
clouds overhead were silent as Jake used 
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STREET PEOPLE, PLEASE 


bE by Claire J. Baker 


‘Abandon doorways, alleys and alcoves. 
Here’s a one-way ticket 

ona psychedelic ee sae for 
pauper’s par: 

there you won't be banned or ae 


| Or, lost ones, make } your home 


in the wilderness, live off me land 
among comtniea trees. 
But leave. 


. Deny that you heap your bees under 
cardboard, plastic, frost and rain 
sleeping off life, the dagger thrust 
of another dying we won't notice. 


Deny that thieves steal your boitle, 
your crutch. Deny the rapes, kicks, 


| roustings; deny sadists put out 


cigarettes on your bare feet, that you 
will struggle to the bus on your knees 


| dragging your soul in a burlap bag. 


Deny it all. 
Spare us our guilt. 


his bike as a kind of walker. He stopped 
several times to regain his balance. In the 
sky, the deep colors of a December rain- 
bow flew over his run-down hotel. ' 

It wasn’t the worst place he had lived; 
Jake had already done time in his share of 
them. And before that he’d slept on a hill 
over the freeway. His greasy sleeping bag 
still smelled of eucalyptus, but that was 


See Fool on the Hill page 14 


Ron Taylor at the homeless encampment portrayed in Taylor’s Campaign. 


at an event for homeless people, Ron 
would never go and get-his food until 
everyone else ate. Someone else once 
referred to him as “Mother Teresa in 
jeans,” 
he’s just a giving person. He found amaz- 
ing things in dumpsters and gave them to 
people who needed them. 

One of the things he did that had a lot 
of visibility and impact around the coun- 
try — I say that because it was picked up 
by the New York Times — was to go 


and I think that it’s true about him; 


through the alleys of Santa Monica and 
Brentwood, and find in the dumpsters a 
number of pizza boxes from Domino’s. 
On those pizza boxes were little red 
tags; and he discovered that if you collect- 


_ed seven of them it entitled you to, I think 


it was, a free medium pizza. He gathered 
enough for about 300 pizzas over a period 
of time, and gave the tags to people who 
were homeless and sleeping at City Hall 
on the lawn, and to some women who 
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See Taylor’s Campaign page eight 
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Berkeley Activists Defeat Proposed Sitting Ban 


‘Police are not the answer. We 
need a shelter up there. If you 
have people acting out, they 
need social services, not a jail 
cell. If people are panhandling 
‘to get food, we need to feed 


them, not give them a ticket.” 
— Dale Bartlett, aide to Maudelle Shirek 


by George Franklin 


omeless people on Telegraph 
Avenue in Berkeley, subjected 
to a police crackdown during 


June and early July, fought off — 


a more sweeping attack orchestrated in 
July by the “moderate” minority on-the 
Berkeley City Council. 

The election-year ploy, led by Mayor 
Shirley Dean, first focused on getting the 
council to pass an ordinance banning side- 
walk-sitting. When Councilmember 
Margaret Breland, considered the crucial 


swing vote, agreed to co-sponsor the ban, - 


it looked as if the repressive measure 
would become law. 

However, following an intense outcry 
from Berkeley’s grassroots activists and 
the homeless youth who were the targets 
of the sitting ban, Breland had a change of 
heart. Citing personal conversion, Breland 
withdrew her support and voted against 
her own measure, dooming the ordinance 
when it came up for a vote on July 7. - 


The ‘Defencing’ of U.N. Plaza 


After protesters tear down the barriers, S.F. officials remove them for good 


A strong outcry from homeless activists decisively defeated attempts by 
merchants and the Berkeley City Council to ban sitting on sidewalks. 


Proponents of the sitting ban then orga- 


nized a petition drive to place on the 


November ballot a measure which would 
“ban sitting on any commercial sidewalk 
throughout the City of Berkeley from 8 
a.m. to midnight.” However, despite the 
modest number of signatures needed, that 
attempt failed. . 

John Vance of the First Amendment 
Center, whose literature table can be found 
daily in front of Amoeba Music at Haste 


San Francisco police arrest Food Not Bombs activists for taking down barriers used to exclude ho 


people from public spaces in United Nations Plaza. 


and Telegraph, called the petition “mean- 
spirited. This initiative, if it got on the bal- 
lot, wouldn’t just affect Telegraph Avenue. 
This would affect students, tourists, local 
residents, all kinds of people. It’s not in the 
tolerant spirit of Berkeley.” ne 
Vance called the controversy over 
sidewalk-sitting a First Amendment issue. 
“The right to peaceably assemble, that’s 
free speech. The right to ask for money, 
that’s free speech. There’s people out here 
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CELEBRATING RESISTANCE 


| Food Not Bombs Gathering helps 
build social-change movement 


by Chris Crass and Johnna Bossuot . 


Tr 


tunity for FNBers to come together and share | 
skills and experiences, discuss politics and | 
strategies, and celebrate our common struggles | 
and local activism for social justice. Across the | 
country, Food Not Bombs (FNB) groups share | 
free vegetarian food in parks, plazas, and other | 
public spaces in an effort to challenge economic 
inequality, militarism, and poverty. 

While FNB groups distribute free food, they | 
also work on a wide variety of struggles, from | 
saving Headwaters forest from clear-cut logging, | 
to preventing the building of a nuclear waste 
dump in Ward Valley, to opposing police brutali- 

| ty. One of the objectives of the gathering was to 
explore the ways that direct action activism and | 
radical politics shape the way that we share free | 
food and work in solidarity with each other. ~ 

The gathering consisted of workshops, dis- 
cussion groups, large group meetings, an | 
Anarchist Cafe night, beach parties, an activist 
video night, a day in People’s Park, and a public | 

protest and action to reclaim public space. 
Activists came to the gathering from Food | 
Not Bombs groups in Calgary, Vancouver, 


selling calendars or books of poetry. 
People need to be allowed to express 
those things, not be infringed on by the 
government or have to have a license.” __ 

The biggest problem on Telegraph, 
said Vance, is when the police crack 
down. “There’s a lot of tension, a lot of 
negative energy, bad vibrations. When the 


- police leave it’s pretty much back to the 


people on the street. I think there are more 
people hanging out on the sidewalks than 
there used to be, but they aren’t doing 
anything out of the ordinary. It’s pretty 
peaceful out here.” 


~ CRACKDOWN ON SOUTHSIDE YOUTH 
Young people on Telegraph particularly 

felt the pressure from police during the 

June-July crackdown. One young woman 


named Star, who has been in Berkeley for 


the past year, said that she was not arrested 
or ticketed, but observed many others 
being harassed. “Even if you just stopped 


to talk to someone,” she said, “not blocking | - 


the sidewalk, they jumped down your case, 


like ‘I can give you a citation.’ The attitude © 


right now is intimidating. Going to jail is 
not something I want to deal with.” 

Star said she spent a lot of time at the 
drop-in center run by the Chaplaincy to 
the Homeless. When asked what other 
services she thought would be especially 
important to Southside youth, she said, 


“They’re working on getting a shelter, 


See Berkeley Sitting Ban page [5 


he Food Not Bombs Western Regional 
Gathering, which took place from July | 
10 to 14 in the Bay Area, was an oppor- | 


by Sadie Sabot 


hen fences went up around 

the grassy areas at United 

Nations Plaza in San 
Francisco last November, Food Not 
Bombs volunteers had a pretty good 
idea of what they were for. When a 
volunteer from Food Not Bombs called 
the Department of Public Works, those 
suspicions were confirmed. The fences, 
he was told, were put up to keep home- 
less people off the grass. 

The fencing off of public space to 
keep “undesirables” out is nothing 
new, nor is it unique to San Francisco. 
Food Not Bombs volunteers from all 
over North America spoke of their 
struggles around public space during 
the regional Food Not Bombs gather- 
ing in July. Some cities put up fences: 


San Francisco, Riverside. Some towns 
pass anti-sitting or anti-panhandling 
laws: Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, 
Vancouver, B.C. Some create Business 
Improvement Districts and hire private 
security guards to patrol public space: 


Sacramento, San Francisco. 


Food Not Bombs confronts these 
attacks on public access to public space 


with direct action, by serving free food 


and distributing literature in and around 
these spaces, by speaking out, and by 
having demonstrations. : 
San Francisco saw one such protest 
on July 14 involving Food Not Bombs 
volunteers from .as far away as 
Clearwater, Florida, and Calgary, 
Canada. Around noon, Food Not Bombs 
brought some delicious food and the 


music of Marvin Gaye and Woody" 


Guthrie out at U.N. Plaza. The crowd 
was festive and the weather was perfect 
as Food Not Bombs folks from all over 
hung out with the regular crowd at the 
plaza. Around 1:00 p.m., in front of a 
huge banner proclaiming “Visibility is a 
human right,” speakers began to address 
the crowd. “What we really need from 
the community,” said Ronnie Eagles of 
the Coalition on Homelessness, “is 
some solutions. Solutions, not more 
fucking persecution!” 

Speakers from San Jose, Riverside, 
Whittier, and Chicago Food Not 
Bombs groups addressed their local 
struggles with public space. There were 
also speakers from San Francisco 
Liberation Radio, addressing attacks on 
public access to the airwaves, and Food 


See U. N. Plaza Protest page three 


Tampa and Clear Water (Florida), Prescott 
(Arizona), Olympia and Seattle (Washington), 
Chicago, Boston, Wisconsin, Texas, and an 
anti-poverty activist even came from Japan. 
California activists came from San Jose, Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, Pomona, Whittier, Santa 
Ana, Sacramento, Long Beach, Berkeley, San 
Francisco, Riverside, Santa Cruz, and Arcata. 
The gathering, named “Organizing for 
Radical Change,” focused on the politics, tac- 
tics, strategies, and experiences of Food Not 
Bombs groups. It was hoped that the gathering 
would broaden the “sense of movement,” devel- 
op the political analysis and organizing skills of 
local groups, and develop strategies for local, 
national and international work. The gathering 
was also an opportunity to learn and celebrate 
the work that has been taking place in locations 


See Food Not Bombs Gathering page 15 
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Antioch Banishes the Poor — and Demolishes Decency 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


n July 24, 30 homeless people 
were evicted from their 
makeshift tent city on county 
property on the Antioch river- 


- Side near Fulton Shipyard Road. 


It was with a sense of inevitability that 
one disovered that the mass expulsion was 


triggered by merchants’ complaints about: 


“unwanted” poor people. Nearly every 
police crackdown, sweep, or demolition 
of a homeless encampment in the Bay 
Area can be traced back directly to mer- 
chants who use their economic clout to 
pressure police and city officials to evict 
the poor in order to protect their profits. 

Unhoused people were evicted from 
this encampment even though East Contra 
Costa County has scandalously few shel- 
ter beds for homeless people. Due to offi- 
cial apathy and neighborhood opposition 


to homeless services, no county-sanc- | 


tioned homeless ‘shelters are to be found 
in Antioch or all of East County. Antioch 
does have one shelter with a handful of 
beds, but those are reserved for people 
with mental disabilities; no shelter exists 
to serve the general homeless population. 
It is the height of irresponsibility for 
officials to cater to the demands of mer- 
chants and evict people when their own 
negligence and inaction over the past sev- 


eral years has ensured that there are no — 


alternative dwelling places at all for 
homeless people in East County, other 
than in self-made encampments. 

There is nowhere else to go. That is 
why this cruel charade has been played 
out so many times over the years, with 
camp dwellers being expelled, then forced 
to return to suffer the indignity and hard- 
ships of being rousted over and over, like 
a bad dream stuck on automatic replay. 

Contra Costa County’s new draft 
Continuum of Care Homeless Plan makes 


‘for disturbing reading for those who see 


the region as an idyllic suburban refuge 
far removed from the grim poverty of 
Oakland and San Francisco. The report 
estimates that 13,000 residents are home- 
less during the year, yet this affluent area 
provides only a miserly 116 shelter beds 
in the entire county! And those shelters 
are located in Richmond and Concord, so 
far away from Antioch that people exiled 


_when county officials eradicated their 


encampment truly had no place to go. 
The report also estimates that 75 per- 
cent of homeless eel in Contra Costa 


_ Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


County are families, including nearly 
7,000 children who undergo the frighten- 
ing poverty and upheaval of life on the 
streets. The county not only has a shortfall 
of shelter beds; it is plagued with a 


_ calamitous shortage of affordable housing 


for low-income families 

How does a county with such abundant 
economic resources end up with only 116 
shelter beds for 13,000 homeless resi- 
dents? It takes years and years of persis- 
tent apathy and inexcusable neglect. 

Contra Costa County officials have had 
little appetite for preventing homelessness 
or developing adequate shelters, and seem 
to rouse themselves to pay attention to the 
problem only for the few days it takes to 
tear down a homeless encampment and 
scatter its hapless residents to the winds. 

A cloak of silence and anonymity con- 


‘“ceals the suffering of thousands of 
unhoused people in the county. The 


Continuum of Care draft report makes it 
clear that homeless people in Contra 
Costa County suffer public neglect to an 
especially severe degree: 

“Unlike its urban neighbors in Oakland 
and San Francisco, the homeless popula- 
tion in Contra Costa is widely dispersed 
and largely invisible, enabling the larger 
community to at times forget the stagger- 
ing number of people in need.” 

This invisibility makes it easier for 
county officials and the general public to 


disregard the extent of hunger and home-: 


lessness and to oppose the creation of 


shelters and support services. 


The destruction of a homeless 
encampment in Antioch is 
another victory for those who 
would banish the poor. Let’s 
celebrate the triumph of the 
wrecking crews, the destroy- 
ers of homes, the demolishers 
of encampments, the county- 
appointed agents of exile, — 
eviction, and dislocation. Let’s 
give the bum’s rush to our 
anishing humanity as well. 


It is a tale of two counties: two eco- 
nomic classes tragically divided by a 
housing crisis that makes it all but impos- 


-Sible for homeless people to get off the 


streets. Contra Costa County’s shortage of 


_ low-income housing should be declared a 


public-health emergency, but don’t expect 
decisive action from the same officials 


whose inaction has resulted in the dismal 


lack of shelter options. 

In a telling portrayal of this social 
inequality, the Continuum of Care report 
warns: “Contra Costa County depicts the 
disturbing trend of America’s disparity 
between rich and poor, the fragmentation 
and isolation. of two separate societies in 
geographic coexistence.” 

But even this “geographic coexistence” 
was violated by the government’s raid on 
the Antioch encampment. What this evic- 


tion-shows is that every’ last little: iscrap-of 
land left, even the weed=covered lots; ate™: 
reserved exclusively to serve business 


interests, and are off-limits to the poor. 

An unavoidable question must be 
asked: Are the rights of poor people to be 
permanently sacrificed at the altar of com- 
merce and profit? Is this society to remain 
dedicated to equal rights for all? The evi- 
dence is inescapable that, in an era when 
economic’development has become sacro- 
sanct, some of us have become more 
equal than others. 

Chalk up another victory for the forces 
that would banish the poor from the pub- 
lic domain. Let’s celebrate the triumph of 
the wrecking crews, the destroyers of 


UN Plaza Protest 


from page two 


First, speaking of the Campaign For 
Economic Human Rights. 

The last speaker was Johnna Bussuot, 
from San Francisco Food Not Bombs, 
who addressed the fact that access to most 
of San Francisco’s parks is limited. “We 
know why these fences are going up,” she 
said. “Because certain people’s rights and 
well-being are recognized, respected, and 
protected, and others’ are not. This is not 
equality and there can Be no equality 
while these fences are up.” 

And then the fences came down. The 
fences were barricades of the type used by 
police for crowd control, held together 
with plastic handcuffs and hose clamps. 
Some folks cut through the cuffs and 
clamps; others just used determination 
and strength. Within minutes, the grassy 
area nearest to where Food Not Bombs 
customarily shares food was dotted with 
people, ‘sitting, rolling in the grass, and 
celebrating. In honor of Woody Guthrie’s 
birthday, a rousing, if off-key, version of 
“This Land Is Your Land” was sung. Then 
folks realized that there were three other 
grassy areas at U.N. Plaza still behind 


fences. Midway through the dismantling 
of the next fence, the police arrived. 

They were clearly confused, asking 
one protester, “What’s going on here?” 
When told that public space was being 
reclaimed, the officer appeared relieved 
and said, “Oh, we thought it was a fight.” 

After much milling about, the police 
began to try to put the fences back up. In 
response, demonstrators sat upon a large 
section of downed fence and began chant- 
ing, “Food Not Bombs, Homes Not Jails,” 
and “Your fences are offensive.” 

At the end of the day, some 30 folks had 
been arrested and charged with refusing to 
leave the scene of a riot and resisting 
arrest, including Monica Barini, who said, 
“T took part in the demonstration because, 
aside from the larger social and political 
implications, this is personal. I live near 
U.N. Plaza; I can see it from my window. 
It’s the only grass in my neighborhood to 
sit on, and I did sit on it, a lot, and so did 
other people in the neighborhood.” 

While no one was surprised that the 
police arrived to “protect” the public 
space, the force they used was surprising. 

“Given the nonviolent nature of the 
protest and of the demonstrators, the 
police were way overzealous in their use 


of intimidation, force, and pain compli- 
ance techniques,” said Jeff Larson, a Food 
Not Bombs volunteer who was subjected 
to excessive and prolonged pain compli- 
ance holds. “In fact, several officers were 
taunting people, trying to provoke reac- 
tions, thus giving justification for more 
brutal actions on their part.” 

“It was intense,” said Camisha Reidt, a 
Food Not Bombs volunteer. “I wasn’t pre- 
pared for the cops. They were so brutal.” 

The postscript to this event is that one 


week later, on July 22, the fences around . 


the grassy areas at U.N. Plaza were taken 
down. “The green areas are for people to 
look at, not necessarily to lay on,” said 
Jorge Alfaro of the Department of Public 
Works. “But we’re going to see how peo- 
ple use the space.” 

When asked if there was any connection 
between the protest and the fences coming 
down, Alfaro responded, “Of course there 
was a connection. The demonstrators 
brought it to everyone’s attention.” 

The battle for free access to public 
space in San Francisco is far from over. 
But at least for now, one of San 
Francisco’s grassy areas is again available 
for use, by homed and homeless alike. 
Remember: direct action gets the goods! 


homes, the demolishers of encampments, 
the county-appointed agents of exile, 
eviction and dislocation. Let’s give the 
bum’s rush to our vanishing humanity as 
well. 

As the Antioch tent city was being 
evicted, the homeless men and women 
reportedly sang: “This camp was built by 


Jesus.” Yeah — but it was demolished by 


the county. But their song suggests that it 
is of Biblical significance when a few 
tagged people are routed and driven away 
by government decree, and officialdom 
fails to throw a lifeline to those sinking 
silently into the oblivion of poverty. 

Did any county officials ponder 


 Mary’s Magnificat in light of their role in 


scattering the Antioch encampment? 

“God has routed the proud of heart. : 

God has pulled down princes from 
their thrones and exalted the lowly. 

The hungry God has filled with good 
things, the rich sent empty away.” 

— Luke 1: 51-53 


exhaust-ed? 
by Bob Blossom 


How did needy become unneeded? 
We don’t know how to spell? 
We can’t speak human? 


Since when did civilization 

become a torture-chamber? 

Is this a triumph of democracy? 
Money’s more important than people? 
Life’s a machine, right? 

An automobile? 

Get rid of the exhaust- 

ed? 


Do to others what you would _ i 


‘havethem = to VOM Ss 


Evert action bas an es, 

and opposite reaction 

or 

What goes around comes around 
Got it? 


A little pity please. 
It doesn’t pay? 
No money in it? 


How rich the poor are 
compared to you! 

| They’re paying debts you haven’t 
begun to conceive 


yet 
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Tales of Young Urban Squatters 


by Claire Burch 


ately I’ve had to do some soul 

searching about why I got 

involved with squatters in the 

first place. For three years now 
I’ve been documenting a group of kids, 
mostly runaways with no money for rent, 
who’ve chosen to live in abandoned hous- 
es rather than encounter the shelter system 
or get straight jobs. 

Their lifestyle is not always by choice 
— some have already been given psychi- 
atric labels that would be considered seri- 
ous disabilities; all would be classified as 

“youth at risk” by the legal system. 7 

'. Although they are breaking the law, 
many of them are idealistic. A few are 
capable of violence, the kind of violence 
they’ve been taught by an abusive family 
member or the neighborhood where they 
lived before. Most are rebels, as can be 
seen at a glance by how they choose to 
look. In some cases, what they are 
rebelling against is the kind of oppression 
that traps most people into those “lives of 
quiet desperation.” 

How did I become a fast friend and fre- 
quent advocate for my continuing crew of 
young squatters? Attempted reparation, 
maybe, for a personal failure that still 
hurts. My daughter Laurie died of a heroin 
overdose on April 14, 1994, the anniver- 
sary of her father’s death. Laurie, one of 
my three daughters but the only one who 
had been adopted, had been troubled all her 
life by what is called schizophrenia. 

She was five months old when she 
came to us, and we were not told by the 
agency that her birth mother had had simi- 
lar problems and been on Thorazine or 
Prolixin most of her life. Nobody knows 
that much about what causes schizophre- 
nia, even famous scientists, but everybody 
"ktiows ‘that it’s trouble; badtrouBlé.«? o>" 
| boAfter she died T was tormented 'By self: 
blame, as we all are when we lose some- 
one we care about. Was there anything I 
could have done to stop the pain she was 
in so constantly? Thoughts went round 
and round and led nowhere. 

Finally I started doing what was almost 
an instinctive act: I tried to get help for 
others who were in her kind of predica- 
ment, who had no place to live because of 
assorted problems. One of the problems 


wasn’t confined to Laurie’s small, brief. 


history — it was national. People with 
low incomes who acted “different” were 
out of luck; there isn’t enough affordable 
housing to go around. 

After awhile, I found the only way I 
could sleep at night was by reaching out 
to others who found themselves in 
Laurie’s situation — no decent place to 
live. I had spent over 20 years making 
documentary films that touched on 
aspects of homelessness; now it was time 
to zero in on a specific group, mostly run- 
aways, who had begun to solve it for 
themselves by living in abandoned build- 
ings they called squats. 

As I got to know them, in some cases 
teaching them camera, video camera, log- 
ging and other video skills, I could see 
that there were different kinds of squat- 
ters. Some crashed in abandoned houses 
and warehouses, breaking into them 

' because there was no other place to go 


except shelters which they hated. Others . 


crashed in abandoned buildings because 
their philosophical position, anarchy, 
demanded that they not go along with 
mainstream values and conventions. 

I got to know them slowly and gradu- 
ally, admiring some, worrying about oth- 
ers. In documenting them and teaching 
them to document themselves, I came to 
love some of them. Others pissed me off. 
“J decided to let them tell their own stories; 

was. provide a listening ear 


Young urban squatters fall into no easy 
category; they are all different. As they 
talked for themselves I kept their stories 


-in time order. 
. While. all this was going on, life did 


hot exactly. stand still. The Berkeley .City. 
Manager worked: with the police and mer- 
chants to unleash Operation Ave-Watch, a 
police siege directed at homeless youth 
hanging out on Telegraph Avenue. 

The Berkeley City Council came with- 
in an eyelash of passing an anti-loitering 
law that would have ensured that many 
kids on the Ave would get busted even if 
they hadn’t done anything more serious 
than sitting on the sidewalk with a can for 
donations and their possessions all around 
them. 

Homeless youth and advocates packed 
the City Council on July 7 and testified 
that the sitting ban unfairly scapegoated 
all homeless youth. Operation Ave-Watch 
and the proposed sitting ban were aimed 
at eliminating homeless youth from the 
Telegraph Avenue scene and stopping 
what they call aggressive panhandling. 

What is aggressive panhandling? I 
guess it’s going up to people and making 
them feel like shit if they don’t reach into 
their pockets and give something. Funny 
thing, although merchants will continue 
their efforts to make it against the law to 
simply sit on the sidewalk, most of the 
kids I know who look a bit scary, aren’t! 

“Spanging,” as they call spare-chang- 
ing or panhandling, is a familiar way — 
all over the world — to gather enough 
money to get through the next day. Some 
people even consider it a more ethical 
way to get food and pocket money than 
working for a corporation. 

A few local businesses say they are 
bothered. They say it is driving away cus- 
tomers. I don’t think so: Nobody jumps 
you if you say no to a panhandler. 

But I’m not concerned only with the 
fate of an entire group. Right now, I’m 
worried about Shadow. His squat was 
busted and they’re all sleeping in the hills 
this week. He’s a kind of all-American 


Although merchants will continue their efforts to make it against the law to simply sit on 
the sidewalk, most of the kids I know who look a bit scary, aren’t! 


He’s squatting because of his political 
beliefs,.a pure anarchist with not a bit of 
violence in him. Shadow’s part of a group 
of kids who come into an abandoned 
building, clean it up, repair everything 
‘that.can be repaired, and do the absent 


andlord a real favor before moving on. 


But the cops did their job, paying no 
attention to what was right before their 
eyes: that this group had actually 


BLOCKING THE SIDEWALK 


by Julia Vinograd 


Blocking the sidewalk: 
floating tie-dye, 


punk chains, pink flesh so young 


it looks carved out of soap. 

Take a bath with it; 

will it dissolve? . 

A girl hides her mewling kitten 

in her blonde hair. Its eyes are filmy. 
Her eyes are dilated. 

The insides of her skin have turned 
to sequins, she’s watching them. 
She spent the whole day 

jsewing belly buttons back on. 

A boy pretends to feed his 
day-old donut to his skateboard, 


jangling a skeleton earring. 


_coathangers in a closet. 


Lydia Gans photo 


improved the place a lot. Of course, their 
music is pretty hard to take. One day a 
couple of months ago, Shadow asked if 
their band could practice in our garage. I 
said “sure,” but a couple of hours later 
when they. brought in-the amps and: drum 
machine, I was kind of sorry. I didn’t 
have to say anything; half an hour into the 
relentless driving sound, a neighbor called 
the cops and that was that. : . 


He’s trying to explain that the top of 
his mohawk aches 

but the rest of him is fine, just fine. 
He has a black leather vest 

and that settles everything. 

Nail polish nailed on the cross. 

A crown of cigarettes. 

Scourged with rear-view mirrors. 

A paving stone slides silently aside, 
scaly arms reach out 

and steal another backpack. 

No point in reporting ripoffs. 

In the cops’ opinion none of them 
are old enough to even have been 
born in the first place. 
Maybe they weren’t. 

They multiply in doorways like 
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Tales of Young. 


Urban Squatters 


Interviews by Claire Burch 
Photos by Lydia Gans 


Most are rebels, as can be seen 
at a glance by how they choose 
to look. In some cases, what 
they are rebelling against is the 
kind of oppression that traps 
most people into those “lives of 
quiet desperation.” 


WORTH IT? 


by Claire J. Baker 


I stayed at a job I hated for 20 years 
and now I have a tidy pension. 


The tears I shed are hardly “homeless” tears. 


I stayed at a job I hated for 20 years, 
sucked up to bosses and my peers, 
perjured my soul, or need I mention? 
I stayed at a job I hated for 20 years 
and now I have a tidy pension. 


MOON GIRL 


used to be on about five different 

tranquilizers for about ten years. 

Tranquilizers and mood-altering 
drugs. They call them psychotropics. 
Legal stuff. Hospital stuff that they give 
you when they take you in on a 5150. 
Not fun. Straitjacket for the mind. 

So I was on all these drugs... I used to 
be in a mental ward, in and out — it was 


| like a spinning door. And one time it 


‘kinda dawned on me in there when I was 
going off. I never used to talk or say any- 
thing, and then finally I decided to get 
pissed off because one of the doctors said, 
“Well, you know, we could always give 
you another pill for this.” And they had 
brought up things from my childhood; I 
was an abused kid. And I just basically 
got pissed off and said, “There’s not a pill 
that’ll make me better.” . 

What it is, is you have to put the pain 
in its place and try to help people that 
have gone through it or stop it from hap- 
pening to other people, or at least realize 
that it happens. You have to have 
patience. It’s things you have to work 
| through and different people have differ- 
ent ones — there’s no such thing as sani- 
ty. And. when people try to sit there and 


say, “Oh; you’re out of your mind;” we 


THE ALL-NIGHT TRAIN 


’m gonna be hopping a train out of 

here tonight at, like, nine o’clock. I’m 
going to Roseville Yard, which is a 

| four-way yard. And then I’ll be going to 
Portland on the Highline, which is a 
freight train line that goes through 
Montana, North Dakota, and drops me 


off right at Minneapolis, so that?ll be 


nice. I should be there in a week or so. 
‘It’s free, it’s going your way, and you 
literally see what 95 percent.of the popu- 


lation never sees. I mean, going on the 
; highways, you_never experience any- 
| thing, you’re not really a a of the envi- | 
' ronment... But when you’re on a freight — 


train in the middle of the night, you re 
on, like, 400 tons of steel.... It’s amaz- 


ing, it really is. It’s really an adventure, 


| plus, it’s free. And it goes everywhere. ' 


There’s a lot of danger to it, though. _ 
There’ sa certain vacuum; usually when | 


you hop, you have to hop on the fly, 
which means it’s going around five miles 
: an hour. The train creates a vacuum Hat 
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talk down to-you and sit above you and - 


should answer, “I’ll show you out of 
your mind. If you wanna see out of your 
mind, there’s a difference.” 

Different people handle things differ- 
ently, or the world’s too much, or it’s a 
lot of static coming at us and it goes 
through and doesn’t filter out in a way 


- that’s acceptable to other people. And 


In America, people want to 
cart their older people off. 


They should be learning and ~~ 


knowing that they’re our trea- 
sure... Getting older is the 


only wisdom there really is. 


then they think, “Oh, well, we'll put you 
on these drugs and you'll need a drool 
cup, and you won’t have any thoughts of 
your own but you’ll be manageable for 
us to deal with you in this world.” 

Give you a little check, enough to pay 
somebody to let you live in a little board 
and care; but it’s not really enough to 


live on and become a person and have a 


life and buy the books you wanna read, 
or art paper if you wanna draw. 
If they’re capable enough not to be in a 


home and the government don’t care if }, 


See Moon Girl page 13 


can actually suck you under, so that you 


can actually go under the wheels, which. 


is not a good idea. So usually you want 

to wait until it’s stopping or whatever. 
Plus, there’s the bulls who always try 

to pull you off. And there’s always the 


chance you get a junk train that’s going | 


to drop you off in the middle of nowhere 
for three days — you know, it happens. 
You have no water, no food. It’s all part 


‘of it. You gotta stock. up on plenty of 


food and water. 

Going to the Highline there’s a 30-mile 
tunnel, and so you have to kinda wet your 
handkerchief and put it over your face to 
reduce the carbon monoxide “cause you 
can suffocate on it. And it’s pure dark- 
ness, so you just have to stay in one place 
and keep this wet rag to your face or else 
you can fall off. And if you fell off you’d 


‘be dead. You’d have to drag your broken | 


leg or whatever, like, 30 miles to the end 
of the tunnel. And there’s not much space 
between the track and the walls of the tun- 
nel. But that’s in Montana. 
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SHADOW’S STORY 


eah, I live with my friends in 

squats, our lives on our back and 

a primal fire raging inside. The 

mentality of the state always exploits and 

ravages, yet retches under the weight of 

ramifications its own bottomless ideolo- 
gies create. 

The state holds no concept of a preser- 

vation of a real future: Only short-sighted 

devastation justified by escapist. and.sub- 


_servient drek, and the deferred blame of 
religious institutions — the system’s moral 


shields in which they rinse their hands so 
clean, so sterile. Yet once they realized 
their God was dead, they reclaimed power 
through the bomb instead, or faceless tech- 
nology, or whatever it may be. We strive 
for something better. 

It’s Sunday morning, and the home we 
have been squatting has been busted and 
evacuated. We built so much foundation 
under the old place. I figured it would be 
around for a while longer; yet it was 
bound to happen. Property values through 
the roof and major campaigns of econom- 


| ic strategy targeted against the alternative 


lifestyle. 
They see us as economic criminals — 


| a force of state treason. I don’t mind. 


They talk of property values as if it was a 
person. They speak of such injustice as if 
it was their dying mother. Yet “they” 
have a face, a name. 


We woke up early'in the morning to a 


strict pound on the door. “Police, come 
on out!” We had earlier changed all the 
locks, so it came to their attempting to 


| file the door until we finally decided to 


end this thing and come out. We’ve done 
it a hundred times before. 
The owners were a working class 


| family, marginalized and robbed of any 


dignity and personal opinion after years 
of societal indoctrination. They were 
very confused as to what we were doing 
on “their” vacant property ahd almost 
immediately tensions flared. The 


| Oakland cop seemed to have an excep- 
tional loathing for our situation and took 


it upon herself to take each. one of us 
aside and persqnally attack us on an indi- 
vidual basis —- above and beyond the 


| call of duty, I guess she would call it. 
They say I’m young. I should ’ De 


working and dying for their cancer: nine- 


to-five-itis, with nothing to say, nowhere | 


to go. No thanks. Illegal pictures were 
taken by the real estate manager. They 
said it was either that or be placed under 


. arrest and escorted downtown. The pic- | 


tures were taken and we left. Time to do 
it all over again. 

I hate the vacant lies of social necessi- 
ty — the filling of socially imposed inner 
holes with their products, fulfilling the 


role of the. consumer modek. An undying, 
inner -bitterness,.,apathetic,and:/bereaved | 


- on all levels, subsisting within a wasted 


body — a life that will never be lived. 
Yet constantly struggling to maintain that 
aesthetic smile on the outside, suggesting 
that their world of concrete and plastic 
will somehow work out in the end. War 
and deculturation never solved anything. 

Such incessant destruction is inherent 

in such a preconstructed mentality; a soci- 
ety of errors and victims of victims — all 
raging. So deculturated of primal/instinc- 
tual tools of understanding that the con- 
sumer no longer holds an ability to ascer- 
tain the creative fires waiting to be 
unleashed. 
_ I turned down such a bleak contract 
on life. I will not subscribe to their par- 
adise of plastic and infrastructure. 
Everywhere we turn there are imposed 
obstacles from those who cannot under- 
stand. Our lifestyle will never truly be 
accepted. But we never asked for such 
justification. 

We live simply. We live relatively free. 
We are the faces of an idea: using what is 
there instead of perpetuating more waste, 
reducing the homeless and using the 
homes; not falling for the subjugation of 
self the capitalist mentality thrives upon, 


the loss of sense, the omen of | 
mind. © 


We attempt to sustain an.economic 
system outside of the system. To travel 
and build a viable community for our- 
selves, whereas alienation is so prevalent 
in this society. It all may sound some- 
what idealistic — it may not. But we try. 
No gods. No masters. 

I’m hungry. A slice is a buck fifty. I 


was going to be a vegan but I love pizza 
with melted cheese too much. Hope it } 
os t rain. 
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How San Diego ‘Broke Un’ Homeless Protest After Four Months 


Roger and Rose, on 
their way to his 
arraignment for 
‘Gllegal camping,” 
found a piece of card- 
board and wrote on it: 
“The protest lives.” 


} by Anne Curo 


n Saturday morning, 
July 18, the City of 
San Diego finally 
evicted the 200-plus 
homeless demonstrators who had 
been keeping a protest vigil in 
the City Concourse since March 
15. They did it by threatening to 
take the pitiful bundles of per- 


sonal property homeless people 


must carry with them at all times 
and arresting anyone who 
remained with their property. 

At 6 a.m., protesters were 
wakened by a special detail of 
about 25 to 30 uniformed police 
officers handing out fliers. The 
fliers read, “It is unlawful to 
place or leave personal property 
on Public Property or Public 
Rights-of-Way. All personal 
property must immediately be 
removed. Failure to remove all 
property will result in that prop- 
erty being removed and/or 
destroyed. Those persons failing 
to remove their property after 
being requested to do so are sub- 
ject to arrest.” 

A lst of ordinance and statute 
sections followed. Attached was a 
reprint of an obsolete social ser- 


AoW Ges list ¥ Mitook almost fourii 
hoshours2for:most of the: demonstra- 


tors to clear out with their bedrolls 
and bundles. Many who wanted to 
remain were-able to store their 
belongings temporarily in vehicles 
owned by activists. Forrest Curo 
and | had slept there overnight. 
We packed our borrowed air mat- 
tresses and blanket in the car and 
remained seated on our pillows to 
observe and pray. 

On the afternoon before the 
eviction, a woman had brought in 
a truckload of her personal pos- 


sessions, including a filing cabi- ~ 


net and credenza. On top of the 
credenza she had placed an art 
project which her 11-year-old son 
had created. Her son had been 


taken from her. Some of the pro- - 


testers blamed her for the sudden 
crackdown. Everything she 
couldn’t carry away was 


impounded. The belongings, of « 
“people. who ‘had left for jobs oe 


before 6:00 a.m. were also placed 
in the city van. 

No one was arrested at that 
time. Forrest and I with our pil- 
lows were ignored. The media 
arrived in time to photograph the 
proceedings. Many of the pro- 
testers were angry and expressed 
their outrage to the press, but 
there were no acts of violence. 


At a meeting with the police © 


and representatives of the city 
manager on July 16, five mem- 
bers of the group had been 
assured that no action would be 
taken without a 24 to 48-hour 
written notice. But during an 
extensive videotaping exercise on 
July 14 by police, an officer had 
told one of the demonstrators, 
“We’re collecting evidence. On 
Friday you'll be out of here.” So 
some of us were not surprised. 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


A small group of us remained — 
“all” day with our signs, outnum- 


bered by watchful police. After 
media reporters had left, we were 
told that certain areas of the con- 
course would be off-limits. A 
barrier was assembled around the 
Civic Auditorium, where we 
were sitting with our signs, 
delimiting a new “business zone” 
which we were asked to leave. 

It was explained that the cof- 
fee cart business, which is there 
only on week days, owns the 
lease on that property — almost 
one-third of the plaza area, 
including most of the trees, 
benches and shade. When we said 
that they were doing this because 
the area had been a public forum 
where we were protesting, the 
owner insisted that it was being 
blocked off for cleaning. 

But that area was never hosed 
down. Neither was the area by 


Humboldt County Grand J ury Pays 
_ Lip Service to South J etty. Homeless _ 


By Ruben Botello 


e presiding judge who 
evicted hundreds of home- 


less men, women and chil- 
dren last year off federal property 
on the South Spit peninsula, at the 
mouth of Humboldt Harbor in 
northernmost California, made 
sure to cover his tracks by 
appointing and guiding local citi- 
zens on his “grand jury” to look 
the other way. 

Instead of investigating and 
assailing Superior Court Judge 
John Buffington and his cohorts 
for their cruel and callous. disre- 


~- gard for the health, safety and 


welfare of local homeless people, 
the judge’s select group of local 
citizens paid lip service to the 
uprooted South Jetty homeless by 
pointing the finger at “Humboidt 
County and the South Jetty land 
owners” at large. 

Buffington is “retiring,” but 
this leaves J. Michael Brown 
behind, an even more fascist, 
anti-homeless judge. Both judges 
cater to the Ingomar Club, a pri- 
vate millionaires’ group promot- 
ing its harbor development agen- 
da through the courts, the state 
legislature and U.S. Congress. 


— (Gunther) . 


See 1860, pencefil old Indian 
men, and women and children 
were slaughtered because they 
were in the way of Humboldt Bay 
development, too. 

“Whites had taken to their 
boats and left the island 
without being 
observed by any persons except 
those in league with them. But 
the spectacle they left behind 
them was horrible. Blood stood 
in pools on all sides; the walls of 
the huts were stained and the 
grass colored red. Lying around 
were dead bodies of both sexes 


See Humboldt County page 15 


A cop tried to confiscate Roger’s American 
flag; Roger objected and tried to hold it. Four 
cops dragged Roger around the corner out of 
sight, but several protesters followed and 
watched as police threw him to the ground, 
elbowed him, handcuffed him, then demanded 
that he get up. When we bailed him out, I 
observed the bruises, scrapes and scabs on his 
upper body, arms and face. 


the fountain where we moved 
next. But a high-pressure water 
sprayer was brought out, and we 
were told to move for cleaning. 
We did, but only the top edges of 


_ the fountain were sprayed while 


activist Roger Scott danced 
around the stream. Then they 
told us they would be cleaning 
the area we’d moved to, so we 
returned to the fountain. 

All day Saturday, police 
closely monitored the remaining 
protesters, insisting that any time 
they got up to go to the restroom 
they must take-their pillow or 
sign with them. At about 4 p.m., 
there was a change of shift. The 
police who. arrived immediately — 
confronted some of the protesters 
whose property was on the 
ground, insisting they keep 
everything on their laps. 

A group of. protesters 
remained through Saturday 
night. They reported that police 
continually harassed people 
about closing their eyes while 
sitting up. (Lying down, of 
course; was‘out of ‘the question.) 
Rose told a police officer she 
was meditating and was 
informed that she would have to 


‘meditate with her eyes open or 


go elsewhere. 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
August 1998 


1. Follow your own path, and let people talk. 
DANTE, “Purgatory,” The Divine Comedy, 1321 | 


2. Those who fear what they should not fear, and who do not fear 
what they should fear, tread the downward path. 
THE DHAMMAPADA, (Buddhist writing), 1st century, B. ses 


3. Virtue’s paths are first rugged, then pleasant. 
THOMAS FULLER, (English proverb collector), Gnomibtobia 1732! 


4. We are not going around in circles, we are going upwards. The 


path is a spiral. 


unexplored. 


Psa_Ms 119, verse 105 


SAYING (CHINESE) 


der to shoulder. 
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Boar Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


HERMANN HEssE, (German writer), Siddhartha, 1922 ‘ 
5. Towering genius disdains a beaten path. It seeks regions hitherto 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, address, Springfield, Mlinois, 27 January 1838 


6. Pursue some path, however narrow and crooked, in which you 
| can walk with love and reverence. 
Henry Davin THOREAU, Journal, 18 October 1855 


7. Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to my path. 
8. When your cart reaches the foot of the mountain, a path will appear. 


-9. The path to enlightenment is strewn with deeds of lovingkindness. 
10. Those who would reach higher ground must cut their own path. 


11. We walk the path single file but arrive at our destination shoul- 


12. You will know you have reached the end of the path when your 
worst enemies have joined the circle of your closest friends. 


This column’s title derives from Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard's 
Almanack. Leonard Roy Frank is compiling Random House Webster's 
Quotationary, a collection of more than 20,000 quotations due out this fall. 


On Sunday, Forrest and I took 


the day shift. Several children 


who’d been visiting the reptile 
exposition in Golden Hall hurt 
themselves by attempting to 
hang on the barrier fence around 
the “business zone.” 

Later that day, we observed a 
car pull up, park in a red zone, and 
unload five pieces of baggage and 
a guitar on the sidewalk. The prop- 
erty remained there for about an 
hour. I went up to a group of 
police officers monitoring the 
protest and said I’d seen them 
remove the property of protesters 
from the same area. Was it legal 
for these people to store their bag- 
gage there? I was told that it was 
OK. These were “professionals” in 
the upcoming show “Miss Saigon” 
and were waiting for someone to 
unlock the Civic Auditorium. I 
asked them if this could be consid- 
ered selective enforcement, and 
they told me it was not. 

At about 5 p.m., Roger Scott 
returned after four hours of rest 
at the Street Light office, 


“‘yefreshed and full of enthusiasm. 
[left shortly afterward, tired and — 


glad to see that replacements 
were coming in. A few minutes 
after I got home, Forrest called 


See San Diego Protest page 12 
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Where Have All The Banks Gone? 


Oakland activists work to open credit union to serve poor neighborhoods deserted by banks 


The Fruitvale area is hardly 
alone in its plight. The 21,824 
residents of West Oakland, for 
example, do not have a single 
neighborhood bank. 


By Rafael Mandelman 


hen Fruitvale businessman 
Jose Dorado was growing 
up, there were a half-dozen 
bank branches in his neigh- 
borhood; today there are two. “Somehow 
the banks have gotten the idea that there is 


‘no money to be made in this area,” 


explains Dorado. “For those of us who 
have grown up here, that leaves a bad 
taste in our mouths.” 

_ The Fruitvale area is hardly alone in its 
plight. The 21,824 residents of West 


Oakland, for example, do not have a sin- 


gle neighborhood bank. Too many 
Oaklanders simply do not have access to 
the kind of neighborhood financial institu- 
tions that can help a community accumu- 
late and circulate wealth. 

Dorado has channeled some of his 
frustration over the disappearance of the 
banks into work with a group called The 
Friends of the People’s Community 
Partnership Federal Credit Union (pro- 
posed), or “The Friends.” The group was 
born two years ago when Oakland neigh- 
borhood activist Sandy Turner made a call 
to the East Bay Community Law Center 
(EBCLC), at that time the Berkeley 
Community Law Center. 

Ms. Turner was worried about the loss 
of bank branches in Oakland’s neighbor- 
hoods, and she was particularly concerned 


about the effects of the increasing scarcity 


of banking services on the poorest of 
Oakland’s poor. For these people, many 
of whom do not have cars, the exodus of 


the banks represents a significant hard- 


ship. In places like West Oakland, resi- 
dents who cannot make it to some other 
part of the city must rely on check cashing 
offices and liquor stores to cash govern- 
ment and payroll checks. 

While studies show that a broad swath 
of poor and middle-income people use 


The Friends of the People’s Community Partnership Credit Union. Top row, from 
left: T.C. Wilson, Kathy Washington, Don Davenport, Eric Cone, Rashad Ibrahim. 
Bottom, from left: Lilian Autler, Barbara Vibrains, Elise Brown, Amanda Werhane. 


check-cashing offices for a variety of rea- 
sons, the check cashers’ cut is sharpest at 
the bottom of the income scale. 
Furthermore, Ms. Turner worried that 
those banks that had remained in Oakland 
were unwelcoming to welfare recipients. 


Maeve Elise Brown, EBCLC staff 


attorney and member of The Friends, 
recalls that Turner did not come to the 
Law Center with the idea of a credit 
union. But Turner’s call inspired EBCLC 
to begin working with other individuals 
and community organizations, including 
the San . Antonio Neighborhood 
Development Corporation, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Southeast 
Asian Community Partnership, and others 
to formulate a solution to some of the 
problems she had raised. 

After months spent “trying to wrap our 
minds around the problems,” Brown and 
the group ultimately did choose to pursue 
the creation of a Community 
Development Credit Union that will be 
open to all people who live, work, or wor- 
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PLEDGE FORM I 


I 

I 

I A credit union is a nonprofit, democratically controlled financial institution, owned 
i and controlled by community people who pool their savings and make loans to one anoth- : 
er. All deposits are insured by the federal government, which also audits the credit union ; 
regularly to make sure it is run in a sound manner. ; 


eel 
Credit union loans cost less than loans from a bank or finance company. Members of 
the credit union vote for the management and policies they want — each member gets one 


vote, regardless of the amount they save. Any profits are returned to the members in the | 


" form of a dividend. 


} ‘The People’s Community Partnership Federal Credit Union is forming to serve the 4 
| neighborhoods of East Oakland, West Oakland, San Antonio, and Fruitvale. We need to j 
| gather petitions of support for a neighborhood financial institution that will serve the | 
| community’s needs. If you are interested in seeing a credit union open in the Oakland | 


| area, please complete this pledge form and market survey. 
i YES, I would be interested in joining a credit union opening in Oakland. 


j 1 would open a savings account with about: 


$5 __ $10 _ $50. ___$100 $500 ___$1,000 ___$10,000 ___Other 
a month in the credit union. 


I I would expect to save about $ 


\ I would be interested in volunteering my services to support the credit union. 


CE nVES va" NO ___UNSURE 

NAME: SIGNATURE: 

| ADDRESS: er 
1 TELEPHONE: | 


I This form is not legally binding. All credit union accounts would be insured up to 


$100,000 by the federal government. 


| Please return in person or by mail to: 


| Berkeley Community Law Center, 3130 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94705. 
| For information, please call Rashad Ibrahim at (510) 548-4040 ext. 312. 


Le ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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ship in the flatlands. of Oakland, with the 
first branches to go in West Oakland and 
Fruitvale/San Antonio. 

Lilian Autler, a consultant working 


with The Friends, explains that credit © 


unions have successfully addressed many 
of the financial services needs of poor and 
middle-income people across the United 
States. The Friends hope a similar strategy 
will work in Oakland. 

“We think a credit union really is the 
right institution to fill the gap,” says 
Autler. “It will be a place where people 


who have some money to save can save it, 


where people who need more information 
about financial services and financial man- 
agement can get it, and a place where peo- 
ple who would not be able to get affordable 
loans anywhere else can obtain them.” 
Autler emphasizes, however, that a 
credit union will not be a panacea. “I 
believe in credit unions as an institution 
that can help to transform low income 
communities, as part of a larger strategy 
that includes job creation, the provision of 


services, and the development of afford- 
able housing,” Autler said. 

But credit unions cannot alone eliminate 
all the reasons why people are poor. And 
they cannot replace banks. What credit 
unions can do is “keep the resources that 
do exist in the community there and circu- 
lating,’ Autler said, adding that “they can 
provide individual attention and support 
that banks will never provide.” 

The Friends hope to see a first branch of 
the credit union open within a year. 
Initially, it will likely provide the most 
basic financial services: savings accounts 
and loans. Autler expects that over time the 
range of services provided will expand, and 
new branches will open, so that eventually 
the credit union “will be a full service 
financial institution, the primary financial 
institution for many members.” 

The provision of traditional banking 
services to people cut off from those ser- 
vices is, however, only one aspect of the 
contribution The Friends hope a commu- 
nity development credit union could make 
in Oakland. Brown wants the credit union 
to be “the place for people to come to find 
out the latest on how to make the most of 


the money they have, to plan for the 


future, and to fulfill the dreams that 
money can buy.” 

Fulfilling an educational role in a way 

that is “culturally and linguistically aware 
and accommodating,” Brown envisions the 
credit union as a potential focus of commu- 
nity pride and empowerment for its mem- 
bers and a locus for neighborhood activism. 
As Autler explains, “The credit union will 
provide a way for people to get involved in 
a project that makes a difference in their 
community, a project that is theirs.” 
- The: Friends are currently hard: at work 
building community awareness of, and 
support for, the credit union proposal. The 
group has collected just over one-third of 
the 1500 market surveys and pledges of 
support it needs to demonstrate communi- 
ty support to the federal regulators. 

Much work remains to be done, and 
The Friends welcome volunteers. For 
more information on volunteering, 
please call Rashad Ibrahim: (510) 548- 
4040, ext. 312. 
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. MARKET SURVEY i 


I 
I Please help us form a low-income, nonprofit credit union that may benefit you and 
i your neighbors by taking a brief moment to complete this questionnaire. 


1 QUESTION ONE 


| A. Do you live, work, or worship in West 


| Fruitvale? Yes Noi: 


i B. Is your residence, workplace, or house of worship situated in the area between West 
i Grand Avenue, Mandela Parkway, 12th Street, and Adeline Street? 


Yes___ No 


A. Do you currently have an account at a credit union or bank? 


! 

CS 

| QUESTION Two 
l 

| Yes No 


| QUESTION THREE 


‘I Savings Accounts: Yes__ No__ 


I Checking Accounts: Yes_. No__ 
I Check Cashing: Yes__ No__ 

I Money Orders: Yes__ No__ 

I Direct Deposit: Yes__ No__ 
(Social Security Direct Deposit) 


i Yes__ No__ 


I Automobile: Yes__ No__ 
! Education: Yes__ No__ 

Buy House or Co-op: Yes__ No__ 
-Repair House or Co-op: Yes_. No__ 
| Other: Yes__ No__ 


I QuEsTION FOUR 


Oakland, East Oakland, San Antonio, or 


I 8. With which credit union or bank do you have an account? 


j A. Would you use any of the following services if offered by the credit union? 


j B. Would you take advantage of loans offered by the credit union? 


I C. For which the following activities might you need a loan? 


I What hours do you think the credit union should be open? 


Budget Counseling: Yes__ No__ 
Christmas Savings Club: Yes__ No__ 
ATM Services: Yes__ No__ 

Payroll Deduction: Yes__ No__ 
Food Stamps: Yes__ No__ 

Wire Transfers: Yes__ No__ 


Medical Bills: Yes__ No_- 
Start Business: Yes__ No__ 
Expand Business: Yes__ No__ 
Repair Apartment: Yes__ No__ 
If other, please describe: 


L 


STREET SPIRIT 


Santa Monica police harass and criminalize homeless people, as shown in this scene from Taylor’s Campaign. _ 


from page one 


were sleeping at a bus stop in front of 
Kinko’s at Wilshire and 6th. 

One of the Domino’s shops nearby 
refused to honor the coupons. The assis- 
tant city attorney got involved. He 
ordered..a.pizza.to .be.delivered to. City 
Hall, When-the.guy showed. up,.he;told 
‘him that if he didn’t honor the free pizza 


offer to homeless people, the city might 
have to take some kind of legal action. 


SS: So Taylor ran a “pizza for the peo- 
ple” program, and got the assistant city 
attorney to stand up for the rights of the 
poor. Yet, ironically, at another point in 
your film, Santa Monica officials try to 
criminalize volunteers for feeding home- 
less people. It’s such a striking contrast. 

RC: Right. Exactly. 


SS: Were you part of the meal pro- 
gram that Santa Monica tried to ban? 

RC: Yes I was. I became involved in 
the “Just Us” food program through a 
close friend of mine. They were some 
psychiatric nurses at UCLA who decided 


to try to figure out what to do to make 


society better — to find where there was 
the most suffering outside of their job, 
and to try to heal Los Angeles, basically. 
Once they decided that people were hun- 
gry, Lacey and Roy went out serving cof- 
fee to people from their car. They drove 
around under the pier, along the parks, 
during the rain and stuff like that, and 


they saw that:it just: wasn’t enough to do. 


that, and then other people joined in. 

Soon they were providing one meal a 
week every Sunday morning at Palisades 
Park. It meant going around during the 
week and getting food from various 


restaurants that didn’t want their names to’ 


- be known because they. avere afraid of 


also baying food out of their own pocket. 
ed their lives with home- 


i seh By feeding them, and came to 
share their fate in being stigmatized when 


the city outlawed charitable meals in the 


~ parks. What ed Santa Monica to treat 
_ Good Samaritans as criminals? 


RC: The early efforts to outlaw the: 


charitable giving of food to hungry people 
in public parks really ended up being the 
downfall of City Attorney Bob Myers. He 


refused to write that ordinance. 


SS: He was a conscientious objector? 

RC: Yes. You can see he’s in the film 
talking about how some city officials had 
made a conscious decision to make life 
harder for homeless people. I remember 
being in the hallway outside the City 
‘Cbuiicil chathbérs One hight When a coun- 
“cilman walked by and referred to the food 
programs as “the head of the snake.” 


been a bureaucrat who signed it: someone 
who wasn’t willing to be a Bob Myers, a 
person of conscience. 

RC: You said it all. When Martin 
Sheen was recording the narration of 
Taylor’s Campaign, when the part came 
up about Bob Myers, he said: “Bob Myers 
—that*s my-hero.” =~. 


SS: How did you er Mein Slieen 
involved? 


SS: Wow. What did he mean by that? 

RC: What I think they hoped was that, 
by doing away with the charitable food 
programs, people would no longer come 
to Santa Monica, because Santa Monica 
was seen as a refuge, or asylum, or safe 
place to be where people cared about you. 


SS: Nearly every city that bans home- 
less people makes that claim — that their 
tolerance is drawing people — and yet it’s 
nearly always a false claim. 

RC: Yeah! Exactly. Yes, ve heard it 
over and over, that our city is the “mag- 
net” — it’s the word that’s frequently 
used. I was in Boston recently with a film 
show at Harvard University for four 
nights. An attorney who I invited to speak 
on opening night had been in Atlanta han- 
dling a case there, and he said that there’s 
a Washington firm that hires out attorneys 


_and sends them all over the country to 


 getaliation for doing this good deed, and : help them write these anti-homeless laws 


and create public policy. It’s Pave cen- 


trally organized and someone’s made a . 


good business out of it. 
SS: Bob Myers Shines through in your 


film. He looks like a middle-management 
~ bureaucrat, yet he reminds me of Daniel 
_ Ellsberg. Myers sacrificed his job because 


he refused to write a law banning com- 
passion. To me, he is so inspiring — he 
truly is a hero. But it also shows that for 
every cruel anti-homeless law, there has 


RC: Well, I think this is what Martin 
does. He helps out a lot of documentari- 
ans with narration in projects he supports. 
He’s also the kind of person who gives 
support to issues around homelessness. 


SS: Has he been involved in the home- 
less protests in Santa Monica? 

RC: Yes. Before the film was made, 
he spoke at a demonstration, a rally 
opposing the criminalization of homeless- 
ness. At that time, I asked him if he would 
be willing to narrate another of my films 
that never got finished. When I got work- 
ing on Taylor’s Campaign, I talked to him 
again, and he looked at the film and 


_agreed to do it. 


SS: Did he work at one of the food 
programs that were being criminalized? 

RC: Well; not the outdoor program, 
but one that is being ‘threatened in the 


community. He does devote his time to do. 
that; when he’s in town, I think he does it . 


oncé'a week, goes down and serves food 
to homeless people. When one person in 


the film, Mama Lee, died shortly after the 
_ filming, he came and spoke at her service. 


SS: What did she die of? - 
RC: She had a heart attack. She was 


about 54. She was a full-blooded 


Comanche. She had been a nurse, a cap- 
tain in the Marines. She was in Vietnam, 
and had been severely wounded there, 
both of her legs, and now she was living 
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on the front lawn of City Hall. At other 
times she was on the sidewalk at Wilshire. 
That’s one of the people who was kind of 
pivotal to the support of the homeless 
community. Everybody had a story about 
her, and in some way had been helped or 
talked to her, or took care of her all night, 
or sat with her, got her some alcohol, you 
know. She’s not the only person in the 
film who later died. 


SS: Who were some of the others? 

RC: Well, John Jay LaForge, who I 
just saw in the alley before this interview, 
his buddy had been a truck driver for 32 
years, and when his wife passed away, 
after he paid off all the medical bills, he 
had very little money left. He said he just 
started hitchhiking and never stopped. He 
also died shortly after the filming; he was 
about 55. He’s the person in the film who 
says: “Someone asked me: one time, 
“What do you when it rains?’ And he 
goes, ‘I get wet like anyone else.”” 


SS: That was very moving. What do 
you think he died of? 

RC: Pneumonia and something like 
alcohol-related poisoning. So many home- 
less people die, as I’m sure you know. 
One of the main women in the film was 
reported to me to have been murdered 
after the filming stopped. I was looking 
for her and I haven’t seen her since. A 
woman whose photographs I used in the 
film, who must have been less than 50 
years old, died of a heart attack. I’ve 
never made a film where so many people 
died while I was still editing it. 


SS: That tells you volumes about the 
overwhelming stress and suffering caused 
by just living on the streets. 

RC: Yes it does. Also, you hear so 


_mnany stories about women-being raped on 


the streets and the police doing nothing 
about it, and other people coming by and 
doing what we would call hate crimes 
against any other group in society. And 
yet here they’re just generally kind of dis- 
missed. I mean, it’s really quite shocking. 

You know, I’ve done a lot of films that 
people might describe as harrowing or 
grim, or particularly tragic or sad, and yet 
Taylor’s Campaign is both the most 
inspiring for me, and the saddest. The 
scene where people are moved, where 
their camp is disbanded and they’re forced 
to carry their belongings to the other side 
of the street until they figure out what to 
do, I dropped my head while the filming 
was going on. I just felt so ashamed that 
this was going on. 

It really made me think that neh 
about the difference between making’ the 
film Hurry Tomorrow, which was filmed 
inside a state hospital in a locked ward — 
out of sight, far from public view — 
whereas what happens on the streets is so 
visible and it’s so there in front of us, that 
it makes it that much more tragic to see 
that the suffering and the injustice is 
going on right in front of us. 


SS: Yet in this liberal city, you have 
stunning interviews with young, healthy, 
well-fed Santa Monicans who unleash 
venomous hatred against the poor. A col- 
lege student says that, “If people cannot 
provide for themselves in our society, 
maybe they aren’t meant to live : 
They should starve to death.” / 
announcer says that homeless . 


announcer ne ee 


radio stations in geles,. KEL ‘He 


just went on and on with this stuff about — : 


“homeless people are like dogs, like 
mangy dogs, they should be put to sleep; ) 


See Taylor’s Campaign page nine 
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Taylor’s Campaign 
from page eight © 

we should put it on the ballot and put 
them out of their misery.” 


SS: Do you feel these are commonly 
held sentiments in Santa Monica? 

RC: I think that what’s going on is not 
just isolated in Santa Monica. In 1994, 


when we were making this film, I would . 


hear comments like that just walking 
down the street. I had an editing room 
_ down on the Third Street Promenade. 


One woman was just sitting there one ~ 


day with her shopping cart, and-a woman 
was next to her with a baby carriage. 
Somebody had come by and said some 
racial slur and she got really irate and 
started yelling at them. The police came 
by and said someone had filed a com- 
plaint, and they were_arresting her and 
they took her shopping cart. They put on 
their green gloves, and they started to go 
through her possessions in the shopping 
cart and throw them into the dumpster. 

. She said, “That stuff means something 
to me. Don’t you throw that paper away; 
that’s something important to me.” 

They just. went on throwing it away. A 
crowd gathered and shopowners came out, 
and people were kind of smirking and 
laughing and being entertained by this 
incident. Some tourists were taking snap- 
shots; it wasn’t like they were document- 
ing it, it was just a Kodak moment. 

I felt really bad, like I didn’t know 
what to do. It reminded me of the pho- 
tographs you see of the orthodox Jewish 
men in Germany, the early years of the 
Nazi period when the SS would come... 

The police took this woman, Janice, 
away. When they took her away, the 
woman with her baby carriage was still 
sitting there, and I just felt really bad. It 
made me think I needed to get involved 
and do something and find out why peo- 
ple are being treated this way. 

This really is the essence of how we 
treat each other, and what we allow to be 
done to other people because they kind of 
bother us. It exists in every religion: Do 
unto others, or the Golden Rule, or how 
do we treat each other, and that’s been 


around for all time. Hopefully, by making 


a film and bringing people into this world 
of homelessness, it can break down barri- 
ers of fear that people have about stopping 
and talking to someone on the street. 


SS: Ron Taylor speaks out in the film 
about the way the odds are stacked 
against poor people in electoral politics. 

RC: What he was saying by the end is 

that he thinks the first step to helping peo- 
ple is one-to-one. That’s his philosophy: 
_that you help people, you give them some 
food. You.can see in the film that he 
would take time off from campaigning to 
drive a women and her little child to a 
shelter interview 20 miles away, even 
though it took a lot of his time. He was 
the type of person who gives constantly of 
himself to people who are in need. 

You’d walk down Third Street with 
him and every homeless person who 
would come by would nod or say hello or 

come up to him with a problem they had. 
If they got a ticket for throwing a cigarette 
butt on the ground or something like that, 
he would go to City Hall and fight it with 
them; he would encourage them to go. 

‘One of Ron’s favorite scenes in the 
‘movie is when he goes dumpster diving in 
the alley. Baird Bryant filmed that scene 
and Baird is kind of an amazing cine- 
matographer; he’s been shooting films for 
more than 40 years. This is the fourth film 
we’ve worked on together. He filmed the 
Dalai Lama when he came to L.A., and he 
will film a person on the street in the same 
way he would film the Dalai Lama, with 
that kind of attention. Ron said about that 

_scene, “I had no idea the camera was 
there. I felt like we were at one.” That’s 


- pointed out, they have far greater conse- 


Yogi, a homeless woman, sweeps ip her GnSaMnpRrentt before breakfast. 


really the greatest thing, and I think it 
comes across in that scene, and you get a 
sense of Ron as a person and his humor 
and what he does. 

Professor Marilyn Wenker of the State 
University of New York wrote me a letter 


saying: “I showed it to my 18-year-olds in 
_my creative writing class, and nothing has 


touched them like this movie.” It’s 
because of Ron Taylor and who he is and 
his earnestness. He allows you as a viewer 
to feel outraged, to come through the film 
and to feel the emotions that you do. 


SS: How did Ron become homeless? 

RC: He had been homeless for about a 
year after his van broke down when he 
was in Los Angeles looking for work. 
Ron had been a trucker, and he was in a 
very serious and disabling auto accident 
which left him with a steel plate and 
screws in his arm, and extremely limited 
mobility in his neck —~ uninsurable, basi- 
cally. He went through a tremendous © 
rehabilitation after the accident. 

Later, he was driving in Los Angeles 
looking for work when his van broke 
down and he had no money. By that point, 
his kids were a bit older, and I think his 
marriage was breaking up. Like many 
people, when you go through traumas in 
your life, anything can happen to you if 
you don’t have the economic or social 
support system that you need. So he 
ended up sinking deeper, and ended up in 
the doorway of what was once Zucky’s 
deli restaurant where many Hollywood 
film deals were made. 


SS: When you document Santa 
Monica’s attempt to ban charitable meals, 
a public health expert turns the whole 
debate about the “health problems” of 
volunteer meal programs on its head. 

RC: This was a professor from UCLA 
who has a very poignant moment in the 
film. It was a great moment. He testified 
at the second effort by the city to outlaw 
the charitable giving of food. When the 
first attempt. was struck down, they came 
back with another one. 

He said that of all the research and data 
from around the country on all the out- 
door meal programs, there’s no incidence 
of serious food poisoning. It’s a matter 
that should be taken seriously, but there’s 
nothing to show that this is a problem or 
threat. On the other hand, starvation and 
malnutrition are always serious and, as he... 


quences, notenly to the health of the i 
viduals, ‘but to the ‘community ; t 
because they allow disease to set in 


that becomes a health risk, like tuberculo- : 


sis. That was a very powerful moment fi in 
the oe and the film. 4 

I’m glad you pointed that out. There’ S 
a young guy standing outside City Hall 
after they dug up the City Hall lawn, and 
he goes: “What the City Council is doing 
here is social genocide and it’s affecting 


; _ also mention that parallel. 


the poorest people and harming us. It’s a 
policy of social genocide.” 

It was a very strong statement, one that 
I actually had a hard time digesting or 
wanting to include in the film, because I 


felt it was too harsh to accuse people who. 


you know and see around you of doing 


this. And, you know, I live here. The film . 
was shot within 15 blocks of where I live. —. 


It’s tough to accept that. 

But when I stood back and looked at it 
when the rough cut was done, I said, 
“Well, let’s see.” You’ve got KFI saying 
we should put these people to sleep. 
You’ve got these students articulating, 
“I’m against the charitable food. Let them 
starve if they can’t provide for them- 
selves.” The laws against charitable feed- 
ing are just there to kind of kick people 
out of town, move them out. You’re caus- 
ing people who have very little an 
extreme hardship, : and_you’re. basically 


starving them. You may not see it, and 


they may leave or go to another town that 
doesn’t provide food the way Santa 
Monica’s people have, and they may suf- 
fer and die, as the case has been. It 
doesn’t take much to push someone over 
the edge when they’re already stressed 
‘out, as you pointed out earlier. © 

A number of people die on the streets 
every year. In mental institutions it was 
often said that their life spans were cut 
short by 10 years if they were incarcerat- 
ed there. We might find statistically that 
people who live on the streets have their 
life spans cut short even more than people 
locked up in mental institutions. 


SS: When the two young men said that 
if people can’t provide for themselves, 
they aren’t meant to live at all, I felt I was 
hearing the sentiments of the Hitler 
Youth, of Nazism. I don’t like people 
using that comparison rhetorically; and I 
rarely make that parallel myself. But 
when you look at the issues at stake here, 
you see that this is like a pogrom against 
homeless people. It’s a precursor to that 
police-state mentality. 

RC: I think in a sense you’re right. 
The film was co-produced by Amy 
Ziering Kofman and she has an extreme 
sensitivity to that as well. Her father and 
her grandmother and her uncle, who all 
survived the death camps of Nazi 


Germany, were great financial contribu- 

_ tors to this project; and I think it Ss 
2 they recognized that, and recog- mF 

j.to alleviate the human suf- : 


bec 


ng. So that you would 


‘“ Bee 


Gil Kofman, Amy’s fuusband, Sot a lot 


of the film along with Baird Bryant. It_ 
- was the first time that he had shot a docu- 


mentary; he’s basically a playwright. I’m 


glad that he devoted as much time as he | i. 


did to this documentary. 


SS: You did a highly acclaimed docu- 
mentary film, Hurry Tomorrow, about 


abusive conditions faced by patients in 
psychiatric hospitals. Do you see any sim- 
ilarity between the treatment of psychi- 
atric patients as deviants to be locked 


| away out of sight, and society’s treatment 


of homeless people today? 
RC: Yes. When we were eiias 


“Hurry Tomorrow, there was a guy who 


was 5150d and brought into the locked 


_ward because he was walking back. and 


forth in front of a Taco Bell for a couple 
hours. They finally got him into the intake 
room, and by. that:point he was already 
drugged, and they said, “What were you 
doing there in front of Taco Bell?” 

He said, “I was hungry. I had no money, 


: and | was hoping someone would give me 


some food? ” So.he. ended: up locked up.in.a 


_ State hospital, drugged, and everything else 


that goes with it: the stigma, the pain, forev- 
er being tracked that way. 

- When the state hospitals began closing 
down, a lot of people ended up on the 


Streets without much of a support system. 


Places like the Berkeley Drop-In Center 
that Sally Zinman started, or the Oakiand 
Independence Support Center that- Howie 
the Harp started, were not getting much 
support for a long time. You couldn’t get 
support for centers for people to be in a safe 
environment where they would be respect- 
ed and find some self-determination. 


SS: Some of the very people who used 
to face abuse in the state hospitals are 
now out on the streets being neglected. 

RC: Right. And many of those people, 
if the laws were the same as in 1960, 
would be locked up in state hospitals — 
and that’s the way we do away with the 
problem. That would be our solution, to 
put them back into these state hospitals 
where people were dying. 


SS: Taylor’s Campaign shows that 
street people are subjected to the same 
kind of public contempt and discriminato- 
“ry laws-dimed at psychiatric. patients: ~* G 

DIOTRE: Weel ah EFforttodé Basically 
the same thing — to get them out of sight. 

Which is saying that we want them to go 
to the next city. And the next city wants 
them to go to the next city. Because Santa 
Monica is not alone. 


Berkeley did it, too. In fact, when the 


Santa Monica City Council was debating 
what to do, one of the councilmembers 
leading the way on these restrictive ordi- 
nances wanted to go up to Berkeley to 
find out how they were doing it. 

-Ninety cities signed on to the Tobe 
case where the cities were all siding with 
Santa Ana’s attempt to ban homeless peo- 
ple from sleeping outdoors anywhere 
within the city limits. It’s happening 
throughout the State of California and it’s 
happening around the country, every- 
where the film shows. It’s not an L.A. 
story. It’s a story that’s being replayed in 
cities around the country. 


“Tickets B16 Enid z cal 
and Modern Times bookstores 
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Below the Safety Net: Homeless Women in America 


by Anne Wellington Mills 


have been working at Metropolitan 
Ministries Outreach in Tampa, 
Florida, since 9:00 in the morning 
without a break. It is 3:00 in the 


afternoon and I am exhausted. It was a 


long day at Outreach and I was ready to 
leave. After saying good-bye to Dr. 
Dwyer, the afternoon counselor, I 
returned to my office for my bag. A 
woman, about 40 years old, was waiting 
to speak with me. 

Leslie Higgens is about 571”, slightly 
built, and weighs around 110 pounds. She 
is well dressed in a white polyester dress 
with a colorful, abstract print. Her simple 
pumps match her medium sized, olive 


green, soft leather purse. Her hair is chin - 


length, medium brown and curly. It is par- 
tially pulled back. She has brown eyes 
and an olive complexion, deepened with a 
deep, Florida tan. She is worried. 

For the past three weeks, Leslie has 
been staying at Hospitality House, the 


Salvation Army’s single women’s shelter. . 
Rent after the first two days is $8.00 per - 


night. She is nine days behind and faces 


eviction. Leslie cannot pay the rent and_ 


has no place to go. 

Leslie has a Master’s degree in 
Counseling, a Bachelor’s in Psychology 
and an RN in nursing. In Connecticut, 


where she is from, she worked 13 consec- 


utive years performing staff supervision, 
nursing, group facilitation, and adminis- 
tering individual therapy. She works with 
ex-offenders and substance abusers. 

After arriving in Florida, she held a 
contract position for five months as a 
rehabilitation counselor for the inmates at 
a correctional facility. Several employees 
and she protested a procedural order they 


felt was unethical... All. were laid off with- 


out warning, explanation, or severance 

pay. This contract ended in May, 1994. 
Since then, Leslie has been everywhere 

in Florida looking for work. Her reward 


has been to become more broke and dis- 


couraged. A month ago, she was evicted 
from her home in Inverness for failing to 
make the rent. Before moving, she put 
everything into storage, including the 
computer she could have used to lay out 
her résumé. She found a job two weeks 
ago at the Ponderosa Restaurant as a part- 
time cashier without benefits, tips, or 
overtime for $4.50 per hour. It is about 
five miles north of Hospitality House. 
This distance was not a problem as long 
as her car was running. 

Besides the $72 owed at Hospitality 
House, the $60 rent on her storage locker 
is due by June first. Leslie’s check from 
the Ponderosa is paid every other week. 
Her first check will arrive the Friday after 
next — in nine more days. 

Two weeks later, as I arrived for my 
Thursday morning shift at the Ministries, 
Leslie was waiting for me at Outreach. I 
invited her into my office and asked her 
how her week had been. 

She got her check. Two weeks, and she 
had cleared $250. Leslie held an article 
from a newspaper marked with an aster- 
isk. She asked me to read it. The article 
was about her old boss and improprieties 
for which he was under investigation. He 
continues to draw a paycheck, but Leslie, 
who refused to carry out his questionable 
instructions, is without any income. 

She delayed cashing her check because 
of another expense added to her burden. 
Leslie’s car broke down the previous 
Friday. Fortunately, she still has AAA, so 
it was towed for free. The repair bill was 
$150. Her automobile insurance premium 
was due; she still had not paid Hospitality 
House; and the storage locker rent was 
fast approaching. Her $250 paycheck 
would not meet all of her obligations. She 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


In the current climate of compassion fatigue and corporate greed, more children are growing 
up in poverty and more women are forced into homelessness. The engines of profit run on 
exploitation and a vulnerable and desperate population are grist for the mill. 


set her priorities according to which 
necessity, if unpaid, would bring the 
fewest repercussions in her life. 

Leslie paid the $150 for her car and the 
rent on her storage locker. The car insur- 
ance could wait. If she was evicted from 
Hospitality House, she still had her car in 
which to sleep. Leslie’s order of priorities 
were transportation, food, and the protec- 
tion of her belongings. Storage companies 
will auction the possessions of those who 
default on the rental fee. Los 

The week Leslie’s car broke down, she 
was asked to work extra hours since the 
restaurant was short-staffed. The check in 
mid-June would be a little more substan- 
tial than her first. If she can stay at 
Hospitality House, she may be able to sta- 
bilize her life. Her combined housing and 
storage rent will be $284 per month. 
Averaging $500 per month from her job at 
Ponderosa, $216 is left. She gets meals 
when she works, but she still must cover 
transportation and any expense required 


for job hunting. The cost of stamps, repro-" 


duction of a résumé on quality paper, 
Faxes, miscellaneous grooming costs, and 
other expenses add up. With over half of 
her income going to rent alone, it will be 
nearly impossible to save up the first and 
last month’s rent and deposit demanded 
by most landlords. 

Leslie shows remarkable mental stabil- 
ity considering the stress under which she 
has been living for the past two years. Her 
only gap in gainful employment occurred 
over the past two years in Florida. She 
continues to look diligently for profes- 
sional work. As difficult as this activity is, 
it is not counted as “work.” 

Leslie fits none of the popular stereo- 
types. Nevertheless, living in a shelter, 


having access to no phone except those’ 


found in charitable organizations, and her 
recent employment gap subject her to 
characterizations aimed at the homeless. 
Whatever obstacles she faced job hunting 
prior to losing her home, they were 
immensely compounded as soon as she 
fell into this pariah class. 
BEHIND THE ECONOMIC EIGHT BALL 
Economic survival is a serious concern 
and imperils the domestic security of all 
poor women. The combined effects of 
sexism and poverty weigh heavily, but a 
woman without a companion or depen- 
dents is particularly hard hit when she 
finds herself unemployed and homeless. 


e 


In 1950, homeless women were esti- 
mated to compose three percent of the 
homeless population. Today, this figure 
has risen to 20 percent (Bassuk, 1993). 
The fastest growing homeless population 
in American cities is families with depen- 
dent children. The largest demographic 


- group living in poverty in the United 


States is children under the age of eigh- 
teen; most of these live in a single parent 
household headed by a woman. Four out 
of five homeless mothers are non-white 
(Burt, 1989). Fully one-third of all fami- 
lies living below the poverty line are 
headed by women (Bassuk, 1993). 

One percent of homeless men bring 
their family responsibilities with them 
when they hit the streets, yet nearly half 
of them have fathered children. By con- 
trast, 50 percent of the women on the 
streets bring their dependent children with 
them (Burt, 1989). These figures are 
sobering. They illustrate the gross failure 
of our social and economic system in pro- 
moting the health and well being of 
women and children. 

As Ellen Bassuk, M.D., wrote in her 
essay, Homeless Women: Economic and 


Social Issues: “Homeless and low-income. 


mothers are trapped by lack of economic 
and social opportunities — inequities 
built into our society’s structure. For 
example, many homeless women have 
inadequate education, poor earning 
power, limited job opportunities, over- 
whelming child care responsibilities and 
fragmented support networks.... These 
problems are frequently compounded for 
poor women of color.” 

“Not surprisingly, approximately 43% 
of families headed by women are living 
below the poverty level.... In 1989, single 
mothers earned a median sum of $3,005, 
only 36% of the official poverty level for 
a family of two and far below the poverty 
level for families with larger numbers of 
children. The financial hardships experi- 
enced by women are heightened by the 
large numbers of absent fathers who fail 
to pay child support.” 

With statistics such as these, it is sur- 
prising that more women are not counted 
among the homeless. Twenty percent 
may, in fact, be a serious underestimate 
for two reasons. First, many women who 
end up in the shelters have gone through a 
cycle of staying with friends or relatives 
until their welcome has been worn out 
and they have no place else to go. Second, 


cyclic homelessness may mask the 
undomiciled status of certain women. 
Those caught in the trap of episodic 
homelessness often stay with friends to 
save money necessary to get a place of 
their own. Once in‘a place, their financial 
resources may be insufficient to keep 
them there, so they end up being evicted. 
Many end up in the shelter system. 

Rob Rosenthal’s essay, Skidding/ 
Coping/Escaping: Constraint, Agency, 
and Gender in the Lives of Homeless 
“Skidders,” offers this definition: 

“Skidders: female single parents who 
fell from an upper-working-class or mid- 
dle-class existence into homelessness, 
usually through the breakup of their mar- 
riage or relationship and their subsequent 
inability to meet expenses on their income 
alone. Once evicted for nonpayment of 
rent (or in a few cases, mortgage), their 
“skid” is continued by the difficulty of 
getting into a new place because of dis- 
crimination against children, high rents, 


See Below the Safety Net page 11 
Homeless Single Women 
Face the S.F. Housing Crisis 

The San Francisco Examiner has 
been reporting on the affordable hous- 
ing shortage and the changing demo- 
graphics of the city’s population. A 
recent Examiner article stated that the 
average price of a two-bedroom apart- 
ment in San Francisco has risen to 
$1600 per month, doubling since 1994. 

Even if four women split the cost and 
pay $400 per month, they must still pool 
their resources to come up with the last 
month’s rent and deposit required by 


most landlords. Assuming they split the 
costs four ways, and the deposit is $800 


to move in. If a woman earns minimum 
wage, $5.15 per hour, and works full- 
time, she will gross $824 per month. If 


and $700. Under the most ideal condi- 
tions, it will take several months to save 
the move-in costs. The prize is an over- 
crowded dwelling for which she will 
pay more than half of her net earnings 
every month. Moving out of poverty 
will prove impossible and even main- 
taining a home under this financial 
stress will prove difficult. 


per person, they each must have $1000 | 


she is lucky, she will net between $600 | 
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How PIECE WORK SUBVERTS 
THE MINIMUM WAGE 

ndependent contractors working for 

piece rate can earn considerably less 

than a full-time minimum wage, yet 

work ‘iong hours at considerable cost 
to their health. The formula for a piece 
rate is calculated by dividing a per hour 
rate by the average number of goods that 
can be produced. The worker is then paid 


by the piece rather than the hourly wage 


used to caiculate the piece value. 

In theory, payment by the piece is 
designed to motivate high production lev- 
els by the workers since exceeding the 
base rate means a higher per hourly wage. 
The problem is that many employers will 
artificially inflate the number of finished 
goods that can be produced in certain 
amount of time, thereby causing the 

hourly wage to.drop and the demanded 
speed of the work to accelerate. 

Piece work is most commonly used as 
a method of payment in the garment 
industries, agricultural industries, and in 
factory assembly jobs. These are overrep- 
resented by women, minorities, and immi- 
grant labor. The lack of clarity with regard 
to wage scales and employee status is 
compounded by the presence of an easily 
exploitable class of laborers. It is relative- 
ly easy for an employer to evade the 
scrutiny of federal wage and labor stan- 
dards authorities. (Banner: 1974, Rifkin: 
1995, and Fernandez-Kelly: 1985.) 

It is hard to determine whether workers 
are making less because they are too slow 
or because the expected output of goods is 
too high. The other factors making it diffi- 
cult to enforce minimum wage standards 
for piece-workers is. the gray area between 


independent contractors and employees,. 


and the fact that many small manufactur- 
ing enterprises lie outside of the official 
economy and are conducted clandestinely: 
“Restructuring in advanced industrial 
countries has not led to the elimination of 
manufacturing. Instead, it has brought 
about the expansion of underground 
economies... the proliferation of unregu- 
lated sweatshops, home work and illicit 
assembly operations may be seen as a 
response or an adjustment to the crisis 
precipitated by relocation to low-wage 
areas and the rise of foreign imports. The 
- expansion of underground manufacturing, 
in turn, is creating greater demand for 
immigrant labor and minority labor.” 
(Fernandez-Kelly: 1985.) 
ve Spporunmes shrink in the official 


! ay the Safety Net 


: from page 10 


_ and the inability to save enough to afford 
- first, last and deposit.” (Rosenthal, 1993.) 
The breakup of a primary relationship 
that has been the main source of financial 
_. support can plummet a woman into home- 
x lessness. Once this lifeline has been cut, 


- some women rely on the good will of 


_. friends and relatives to give them shelter. 
Technically, these women are homeless, 
_ but they are not normally counted as such 
since they are hidden. Their access to show- 
_.ers, kitchens, telephones and storage space 
allow these women to pass as domiciled. 

In order not to strain the good will of 
their hosts, “skidders” will stay in many 
homes for short periods of time. Some 
pull their lives together before the situa- 
tion deteriorates to a point of facing life 
on the streets, but others fail. The shelter 
system may become the next option. 

A woman may secure locked storage 
' space for her belongings. Paying rent on 
the storage unit assumes the importance 
that her home formerly did. As time goes 


economy, population presses on the 
demand for employment, and poverty dri- 
ves workers to accept deteriorating work- 
ing conditions, the available workers for 
such operations will continue to increase 
in the United States. The most marginal- 
ized workers in the American economy 
are women.and minorities. It-is this demo- 
graphic segment that is most vulnerable to 
the exploitation of illicit manufacturing. 


THE VALUE OF ONE’S LABOR 


In Equal Pay for Equal Work: 
Avoiding the Man Trap, Roy Francis sug- 
gests that two key elements determine the 


value of. work. First, the market value.of a... 


worker is determined by social class and 
relative position in the economic hierar- 
chy. Offered wages will rise and fall 
according to market demand. If the num- 
ber of applicants exceeds the jobs avail- 
able in a certain field, the prevailing 
wages will drop and vice versa. Second, 
the amount a worker is offered and the 
opportunities to which he or she has 
access is a question of politicsiu - 

“The market as a wage-pricing system 
has major flaws which tend to work against 
women. First, it pretends equal access to 
the market. This has and will continue to 
work against the... female as long as ‘his 


‘job comes first.’” (Francis: 1983.) 


The logic behind limiting a woman’s 
access to the market has been her biologi- 
cal role as childbearer and her socially 


on, if a woman is unable to escape the 
streets, meeting the rental fees on the unit 
may become increasingly difficult as 
basic survival looms. If this happens, she 
will lose everything and must rely on 
small lockers in the shelter, her car, a 
shopping cart, or a backpack to store 
whatever she can carry withther. =~ 

Life is difficult for single mothers, but 


it is even harder for single women alone. ~ 


Welfare is geared toward family support; 
it is awarded only in instances where there 
are dependent children under the age of 
18. In many states, Medicaid, the federal- 
ly funded health program, is only avail- 
able to recipients of a cash grant program. 
The only benefits available in Florida to 
single, unattached adults are food stamps. 
There is no general assistance (the option- 
al cash grant program for single unat- 
tached adults funded and administered by 
state and local governments). 

Where government programs leave off 
for mothers with dependent children, shel- 
ters in the area may,step in: “Communities 
appear to be much quicker to develop shel- 
ters for families than for singles — the 


The Exploitation of Women in the Workplace 


“Art by Christa OScchiogrdsso 
Most women worked jobs that paid so poorly that, without 
some kind of assistance, they could work at them for 20 years 
and still remain homeless. This did not prevent the women from 
working, but it often served to take the heart out of work life. 


delineated role as homemaker. Prior to the 
industrial revolution, most economic 
enterprises were performed in or near the 
same location as the domestic dwelling. 
The split between the market and the 
home finds its roots in the development of 
urban manufacturing centers. Woman, as 
homemaker, was glamorized as the adver- 
tising and home consumer products indus- 
tries gained strength in the 1920s. The 
modern tradition designating man’s work 
as being outside the home, supporting his 
family financially, and a woman’s being 
inside, taking care of domestic duties, 


became firmly established as a middle- 5A 


class ideal in the early 20th century. 
As early as the 1600s, wage disparities 


between men and women were already. 


apparent. As land became privately owned 
in Europe and people increasingly 
depended on wages for subsistence, wage 
scales were already reflecting the relative 
social value of men and women. 

Whatever argument is used to pay men 
more than women in comparable fields, it 
simply masks the political and economic 
power structure that perpetuates a hierar- 
chical distinction between classes. The 
gender, race, and economic class to which 
one is born are usually the determinants as 
to how much a person’s labor is worth. It 
really has little to do with the rationale 
that camouflages discrimination. 

Roy Francis observes: “Opportunities 


image of children on the street mobilizes 
resources faster than that of a mentally ill 
or alcoholic single person. Media treatment 


has also tended to depict homeless families © 


as especially deserving of assistance, 
which has helped to generate support for 
services but also may have created hierar- 
chies of “deservingness’ a ve Hoe, 
less. ” (Burt, 1989.) AS 


“Homeless families are depicted as. 
lecérvills: while single’ people on the -_ 


streets are viewed as undeserving. 


Unattached men and women are expected 
to earn their keep. For women, in particu- 
lar, wage labor is not necessarily a viable _ 


option for avoiding homelessness. “Two 
out of three minimum-wage workers are 
women ...” (Timmer, Eitzen and Talley, 
1994.) Even if an employed female is part 
of the one-third who receive an income 


exceeding the minimum wage, discrimi- © 


nation is still likely to come into play:. 
“The greater the proportion of women 
employed in an occupational category, the 
lower the pay. A 1986 National Academy 
of Sciences study found that each addi- 
tional percentage point female in an occu- 


exist only when one is aware of them and 
one must not only know what job open- 
ings there are but the system assumes one 
also knows the extent of competition. 
Both are, at best, unevenly distributed bits 
of information.” (Francis: 1983.) 

This underscores the effects a powerful 
social network can have on a career. The 
climb up a career ladder may be facilitat- 
ed from its inception by the presence of a 
mentor/protégé relationship. Most of these 
alliances are still between older white men 
with economic power and younger white 
men selected to succeed them. Assuring 
homogeneity in the transfer of power pre- 
serves the existing social order. 

Women, because they face the glass 
ceiling in so many professions, may move 
from job to job in hopes of finding one pay- 
ing decently and:in which one can maintain 
a sense of self-respect and dignity. A patch- 
work job history further depresses the 
earning capacity of women. A scattered 
job history and few opportunities to 
develop valuable skills through paid work 
can take a serious toll over time. 

Pay differentials between men and 
women have been historically premised, in 
part, on the lack of commitment a woman 
may have to a specific job, yet menial work 
coupled with an absence of promotional 
opportunities may force a woman to move 
from job to job simply to preserve her sanity 
and prevent a feeling of hopelessness. 

The roots of sexism and racism reach 
deeply into motivation to preserve power, 
but the perpetuation of both relates direct- 
ly to a reluctance to part with privilege 
and wealth. Sexism in the marketplace 
affects all women, regardless of race, but 
discrimination is amplified when race is 
added to the equation. 

Historic discrimination against- women 


Lin the marketplace‘ Lesiipled=withthe 


responsibilities women bear in raising the 
next generation make life for single 


women difficult under any circumstances. © 


This difficulty is compounded when the 
cost of living rises well beyond the pre- 
vailing minimum wage and jobs are lost 
or transformed through automation and 
the globalizing economy. 

It is little wonder in the current climate 
of compassion fatigue and corporate greed 
that more children are growing up in 
poverty and more women are forced into 
homelessness. The engines of profit run 
on exploitation and a vulnerable and des- 


_ perate population are grist for the mill. 


Yet, we employ the cheap labor of women 
at the peril of the next generation. 
See references on page I 5: 


pation was associated with $42 less in 
median annual earnings. 

“This discrimination is not only by sex 

but also by race. A 1987 study in New 
York State found that “for every 5 to 6 
percent increase in Black and Hispanic 
representation in a job there is a one 
salary grade decrease, A one salary, grade 
BESS oe (limmer, Abod ‘ 
Sexism in the market place affects all 
women, regardless of race, but discrimina- 
tion is amplified when race is added to the 
equation. The net effect is that two out of 
three black women live below the poverty 
level, while 40% of white women are found 
there. If the capacity for women to 2arn a 
decent wage is diminished by the presence 
of institutionalized sexism, yet, in the 
absence of employment there is no income 
at all, then what choice do single women 
have aside from work? They must work and 
still may be trapped in homelessness: 

“Most women worked jobs that paid so 
poorly that, without some kind of assis- 
tance, one could work at them for twenty 


See Below the Net page 14 
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Dear Mr. 
Manners 


Good Manners and Bad Advice 
by Richard 3Com Coca Cola 


and Terry Toys ‘R Us 

Our crackpot etiquette columnists 
usher in a better tomorrow: 

fine dining in elegant dumpsters, 
the glories of nuclear sunsets, 
basking in the cozy glow of Global 
Warming, thrills and spills at the 
Homeless Rodeo, and a vital cam- 
paign to Save The Mercedes! 


LET THEM Eat Rats! 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

You know how mainstream newspa- 
pers review upscale restaurants for the 
elite? As a service to your down-and-out 
readers, how about rating the greasy- 
spoon cafes and homeless meal lines? It 
would be a great community service. 

Hungrily yours, Slim Pickins’ 


Dear Slim: 

- Sorry, Mr. Manners had more than his 
fill of “community service” last week 
after I dined at Chez Panisse, departed 
without paying, and was then apprehend- 
ed by a vigilant local constable. 

Besides, due to federal cuts in food 
stamps and the rise in hunger, local meal 
programs have a difficult time feeding the 
« hordes of hungry people who flock to 
their doors. A more useful restaurant 
revew would be to rate local dumpsters. 

Most restaurants and grocery chains 
prefer to donate their surplus food directly 
to the dumpster rather than to homeless 
programs,.so. dive right,in! Fighting off 
rats.for:scraps.of food builds character, 

Hearty dining, Mr. Manners 


Guns, Not BIkEs, For ALL 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

If society provided bikes at little or no 
cost, it would do wonders to ease traffic 
congestion, reduce air pollution and noise, 
and contribute to a healthier populace by 
providing regular aerobic exercise. 

Given the many social benefits, why 
can’t city officials start a “lending library” 
for bicycles. You may have heard about 
the “yellow bikes for all” program, which 
offered free bicycles. How about throwing 
your considerable weight as a society 
columnist behind this timely idea? 

Sincerely, Two wheels, not four 


San Diege Pretest 


from page'six 


and told mé Roger had been arrested. 
Several people. witnessed the incident. 
Roger had set down‘a cheap plastic 
American flag mounted on cardboatd to 
get a drink of water from a water jug. A 


cop immediately tried to confiscate the. 


flag. Roger objected and tried to take hold 
of the flag. Four cops dragged Roger 
around the corner behind the fountain out 
of sight, but several protesters followed 


and watched as police threw him to the 
ground, elbowed him, handcuffed him,- 


then cemanded that he get up. When he 
_ couldr.’t rise, they placed nunchucks on his 


upper arms and yanked him to his feet. The’ 


police were yelling, “Stop resisting!” 

The next day, when we bailed him out, 
I observed the bruises, scrapes and scabs 
on his upper body, arms and face: His 


“ was slow, and he said, “They hurt 
” Forrest took him to.a hospital, 


Benes the jail had refuse 1 him medical 
attention. But nothing was broken,’ not 
even his spirit. He is charged with assault 


TWISTED IMAGE by Ace Backwords 


N 
canis OF THE HOTTEST, 


FULLY EVOCATIVE EXPER- 
jENCE !! 
I FOUND ALL SORTS oF 
NEATO x 

JUNK! 


NOT ONLY ‘THAT, 


I_ DISAGREE, ROGER... \ | 
FRANKLY, I COULDN'T a 
GET OVER MY- DEEP- ie 


WELL, I THINK \5 
THIS DUMPSTER fr LAUG 
BELONGS IN 


Most etaucaat and grocery chains prefer to donate their surplus food directly to the 
dumpster rather than to homeless programs, so dive right in! Fighting off rats for aS 
of food builds character and healthy bodies. 


Dear Sprocket-head, 

How utterly passé. None of my society 
friends — I repeat, NONE — would be 
caught dead riding a bicycle: Have you 
ever tried to pedal anywhere in evening 
wear? I assure you it is not a pretty picture 
to have the tails of your tuxedo entangled 
in those uncouth contraptions. 

No, thank you very much. I shall stick 
to my limo, my air conditioning, my 
onboard CD player and Dom Perignon, 
while you fight your way. through the mud 
puddles and grime-infested streets with 
your Critical Mass colleagues. Peasants! 

However, I do have in mind a more 
worthy program based on a similar distri- 
bution system: Yellow Guns For Free! 
Weapons could be reserved in posh 
hotels, corporate lobbies, and the offices 


. of investment bankers. If a pesky poor 
- person begins assaulting your eyes or 
sense of decorum, he could be dealt with 


on the spot. I call this program “Executive 
Privilege” because it enables frazzled 
CEOs to instill politeness into the lower 
orders. Once borrowed, the weapon could 


be simply. left:in: another: corporate office 


or limo. This way there is no inconve- 
nience to you, the pillar of society. 
Happy hunting, Mr. Manners 


HUuMAN SHIELDS For HIRE 

Dear Mr. Manners: - 

Ordinarily, I don’t have much use for 
the bothersome members of the unwashed 
middle-class one encounters in the course 


of one’s hectic schedule of society balls - 


and pleasure cruises. I refer to all the 
schoolteachers, nurses, construction work- 
ers, firemen, and the like, who always 
seem to be incoveniently underfoot. It is 
somewhat difficult telling these unfortu- 
nate people apart from the hordes of street 
people one sees nowadays. 

But yesterday, a sudden inspiration 


. and battery and resisting arrest. But none: 


of ‘the witnesses saw him even try to lay a 


- hand on any of the police officers. (A 
_ camcorder would have been useful. during 
this incident and perhaps would have dis- 


couraged the police from using excessive 


force. If anyone would like to donate one 


to this protest, contact Street Light at.925 
E Street, San Diego, CA 92101.) _ 
What happened to ‘the many homeless 


. people driven away from the concourse? 
‘Some moved their gear to the Dancing 


Waters area, where a former leader report- 
edly had told them they would not be 
molested. But homeless informants tell us 
police swept the area late Sunday night, 


arresting many and taking their bedding. 


Tuesday morning, from about 3:00 to 
6:00: a.m., no protesters. were present at 
the concourse. Most of the signs, taken to 
where people were camped outside a near- 
by Scientology building, were confiscated 
when police came that night. Police told 
people they could have one men apiece, 
and took the rest. 

Roger and Rose, on their. may to his 


arraignment for ‘ ‘illegal camping,” found - 


a piece of cardboard and wrote on it: “The 
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occurred to me. What if we were to hire 
these unfortunates as our “advance peo- 
ple” whenever we have to pass through a, 
shall we say, sub-par neighborhood. We 
could station middle-class people on street 
comers to rent as an “advance” to deal 
with the awful beggars who approach us. 
In the Middle Ages, such people were 
employed to call out a warning so garbage 
wasn’t thrown out as an aristrocrat passed. 
Isn’t it time to revive this noble tradition? 
Helpfully yours, Abigail Van Smoot 


My Dear Abigail, 

Your idea has an unforeseen conse- 
quence: the dread “magnet effect.” Hiring 
middle-class people to be our human 
shields would have the lamentable effect 
of encouraging these borderline untouch- 
able types to congregate in the neighbor- 


hoods of the rich, hoping for work. 


No, my dear, we really must bite the 
bullet here. Just as cities from Berkeley to 
Santa Monica have sought to make their 
streets more inhospitable to homeless peo- 
ple in order to dispel this “magnet effect,” 
SO.must. we, the. cream of society, make 
our neighborhoods /ess hospitable to the 
middle-class. Massive rent hikes all 
around should do the trick rather nicely. 

Excelsior, Mr. Manners. 


SUBLIME NUCLEAR SUNSETS 

Dear Mr. Manners, 

Is it true that if India and Pakistan start 
a nuclear war, we would be treated to 
many months:of really beautiful sunsets? 

Poetically yours, Dr. Strangelove. . 


Dear Dr. Strangelove, 

Indeed there would be many truly won- 
derful sunsets — but do be a sport and 
remember to put on your lead-coated sun- 
glasses before viewing! Best of all, these 
sublime vistas would soon be followed by 
a Nuclear Winter — just what the doctor 


protest lives.’ Others joined. them later 
with new signs, including activist Larry 
Milligan, who has been fasting since 
Sunday night in response to the City’s 
lies, lack of compassion, and senseless 


San Diego Protest Update 
by Forrest Curo 
|: the aftermath of the City’s attack on 


our protest last week, the ACLU has 

stepped in. Meeting with representa- 
tives of the City Attorney’s office, police, 
and the Convention Center Corporation, 
| ACLU attorney Jordan Budd brought up 
several issues on which police policy had 
been inconsistent and probably illegal. 

Everyone agreed that-policies affecting 
the area need to be brought back into line 
with First Amendment protections. 


there is ‘substantial agreement, attorneys 


_| are still working out the language. 


Agreed: 1) Demonstrators ‘do not have 
to hold their signs at all times, and can 
leave for the restroom ora cup of coffee 
without having them taken. 2) A demon- 
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Disagreements remain, and even where. | 


_ positive step. Again, while agreement = 
- seems a long way off, we saw some signs 
of good will and the possibility that the 
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ordered to chase away the global warming 
caused by that pesky greenhouse effect. 

Those radical tree-huggers have caused 
such an uproar about the greenhouse 
emissions of our beloved automobiles — 
as if greenhouses were not a good thing! I 
propose a new campaign: “Greenhouses 
Forever! Save the Mercedes!” 

We must remember that preparations 
for a nuclear holocaust are the best way to 
keep America happy and prosperous — at 
least that part of America with major 
holdings in Lockheed, Rockwell, General 
Dynamics, General Electric, et al. 

Now, let’s go catch some rays — some 
gamma rays, too! 

_ Radiantly yours, Mr. Manners 


RE ‘EM, Cowsoys! 

Dear Mr. Manners: 

How about a Homeless Rodeo? After 
all, those incredibly sadistic prison guards 
held gladiator contests at Corcoran State 
Prison, with the winner often being sum- 
marily shot by the guards to make it even 
more sporting. And isn’t there a similarly 
cruel prison warden who holds a-Convict 
Rodeo? You could herd, rope, and brand 
street people, kind of like wild mustangs. 

Yahoo!, Stony Burke 


Dear Stony, 

Sorry partner, the City of Berkeley 
beat you to it. They held a freewheeling - 
Homeless Rodeo on Telegraph Avenue all 
through June and July. Police in patrol 
cars, on bikes and in the Orca substation 
practiced herding homeless youth into 
corrals (i.e., city jails). The Department of 
Public Works and local bookstores got 
into the spirit too, using hoses and the 
Green Machine to drive the little dogies to 
greener pastures. Evidently, Clint 


_Eastwood is now the acting mayor of 


Berkeley. Hang ‘em high, Clint! 
Happy trails to you, Mr. Manners 


intimidation of their weakest citizens. 

Police still outnumber protesters by 
roughly two-to-one. We are exhausted and 
can’t always coordinate our shifts. But the 
protest lives. 


strator can have more than one sign, within 
reason. 3) Distributing literature in the area 


cannot be forbidden. 4) Demonstrators can} 


close their eyes to } pray, meditate, or rest 
while engaging in expressive activities. 

A police captain and the head of secu- | 
rity for the Convention Center had lunch | 
today with Larry Milligan and me, ask- 
ing who can end the protest. Larry said: | 
“God,” an answer which did not reassure 
them. Explaining further, we suggested. 
that providing the homeless an adequate 
place to go would deprive us of our fol- 
lowing, which would suit us just fine. ; 

Lockers in which people could store 
belongings were discussed as a possible 


City and business interests could be will- 
ing to move in the right direction. 
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Tales of Young Urban Squatters 


City officials in Berkeley have ignored the needs of homeless youth for years. They have pro- 
vided virtually no shelters for young people, relying instead on periodic police crackdowns. 


TIME BOMB 


eah, they call me Time Bomb on 

the street, because when things 

aren’t going well I do have a way 
of going off. Then I land in the joint, 
sometimes for six months. The most was 
just under a year, so I can still vote, or I 
could if I had an address. 


Well, its very important that we start” 


using the things that are not being used. 
Squatting is a very good global idea in the 
sense of all the space that is not being 
used should be used by people who need 
it. Like everybody should be treated... not 
just depending on what you have, or what 
oe supposédly deserve*from where 
you’re at in life, or what you have done. I 
think we should take everything that’s liv- 
able as long as we need it. 

Even though I would care for it more 
to be like a global movement than just 
isolated squatting situations, I think this 
will be one of the issues of the changing 
of social structures — that possibly peo- 
ple are going to be more loose and more 


gypsy and are just going to go around and 


take all of our places. But I don’t even 
truly worry so much about being able to 
keep the places. We may as well just 
squat one building and then go squat 
another one and just go gypsy. 

I haven’t squatted much around here. I 
visited around many squats. I’m more like 
the homeless gypsy-type thing. I sleep a 
lot in the streets. I do a bunch of quiet 
thinking, so some of the squats are too 
chaotic for me. The one I’m in at the 
moment is the only squat that I’ve, like, 
actually participated in as one of the 
squatters to be part of the bunch as far as 


Moon Girl 
from page five 


they’re out on the street, and they don’t 
give a shit if they’re under a bush and 
sleeping in the rain, then why do you cate if 
they got their own money to buy their own 
needs, what they want? And even if they 
don’t know how to manage it and they’re 
broke in a couple days, at least they might 
have a pad of paper that could last them a 
month and they could draw, or they had a 
good day, or got to eat what they wanted. 

| Growing up must be neat because peo- 
ple actually listen to you; your opinion 
matters; people can’t hit you; and people 
have to respect you and you have to 
respect people; and it’s just a cool thgng. 
And then gaping older and worrying 
‘omen. have vanity and 


STREET SPIRIT 


rules and stuff. It’s still not terribly medi- 
tational but it’s a lot more together than 
any other place I’ve been. The others are 
sensible dudes and one very pregnant girl 
who keeps to herself. They keep the place 
pretty much in order, they don’t have con- 
stant love parties and do drugs or booze 
all the time or anything. I mean, yeah, an 
occasional beer or joint or something but 
not even that all that much. That’s why I 


Lydia Gans photo 


a part of this revolution that should be 
taking over — not just taking over empty 
buildings, but taking over the world. I 
want to be part of neat stuff like feeding 
people healthy vegan food and having 
yoga classes and concerts and stuff like 
that everywhere. In every park, in every 
squat, on every beach, everywhere. Like a 
better life should take over places, just fill 
“em up with better life. 


Ses ssnssessssnnensssssussnssasusneesenees 
I want to be part of neat stuff like feeding people healthy 
vegan food and having yoga classes and concerts and stuff 
Hele that everywhere. In every park, in every squat, on 


- every beach, everywhere. Like a-better-life:should::: iqmie od 


take over places, just fill ‘em up with better life. 


really wanted to hang with this squat. 

I’ve been deep in the movement itself 
because there’s all these cool places going 
to waste, empty as hell, and lots of us out- 
side in the goddamn rain a bunch of the 


- time. I think we should start doing stuff to 


make our own laws. There’s*ttiany move- 
ments that oppose the dumb laws we have 
now about squatting. Actually, I don’t much 
trust movements because most of the dudes 
who are actually doing these revolutionary 
things are doing what they do half-assed. 

But I think the one I’m in now is an 
amazing squat as far as squats go. It’s a 
very healthy place. Where I come from, 
the typical squat is this place with all 
these hairy guys sleeping in the middle of 
the trash, and having to climb these fences 
and it’s all like, “Aaaagh.” Instead, this is 
cool. I like this. 

So basically, I believe that squatting is 


Because when I was a little girl, I used 
to be real cute, kind of, a little bit. Then I 
got older and guys always, like, they’d 
say, “Why don’t you get your teeth fixed, 
you'd be so cute. Don’t missing teeth 
bother you?” 

I go, “No, they bother YOU, that’s 
why you say something.” I’ve never had 
problems with guys. I’ve had more dates 
than... you know what I’m saying? 

I’m a very quiet person. I’m a book- 
keeper. That’s my profession. I’ve lived in 
Europe and America and all I’ve ever 
noticed in America — and this is a bad 
thing — people want to cart their older 
people off. They should be learning and 
knowing that they’re our treasure. They 
remember how things were, how they are, 
and how ney could pe: because they’ ve 


“feast at the end, then tr ¥ 


I have a buddy who wants to fill every- 
thing up with sprouts. He might be a 
wingnut and land in John George Pavilion 
half the time but he’s got the right idea. 
It’s: going back a lot to, instead of con- 
suming all these electric things and wor- 
rying about fixing all these things, more 
like using what’s already made and being 
together with the stuff that’s there already. 
There’s so much stuff around already. 
See, I think squatting is a very good thing 
but it’s not just squatting. There’s a lot of 


other things that enter into it too. 


I guess the first thing we need to do is 
be less dependent on all this shit that we 
have created. Most of the problem is that 
the rich guys made all this stuff we don’t 
really need. I’d like to go back to just 
dudes and women being together and being 
nice. You know, sharing toilet paper and 
soap and whatever you got. Just living with 


Oriental, Vietnamese, Japanese. My dad’s 
Swedish, so it was real white-white and 
Oriental. It was.split right in the middle. I 
can remember having respect for the older 
people. They lived in your house. You 
didn’t go, “Okay, it’s time, Grandma. 
We’re gonna push you off.” 

Instead of the nursing home thing, why 
not have a big home where the govern- 
ment makes it a real nice thing, not a hos- 
pital. Sterile, white, no one caring. You 
ring a buzzer “cause you need something, 
you need something constantly. Stimulus. 
The whole world was stimulus, now all of 
a sudden they want you to shut down and 
have nothing. 

Older people are valuable. I like seeing 
the lines come in. I think that if there is a 
wrinkled their 


Rumors of War 


by Julia Vinograd 


Out of the rain come 2 laughing girls in leather jackets. 
One has short purple hair 
| and a big burping rhinestone ring on every finger. 

The other’s black, slender, with crimson braids 

wrapped in red rags and small bronze bells. 

Because they have jiggling plastic earrings and fake fur collars 
we aren’t going to war. It doesn’t fit in the same world. 
‘They take their coffee outside to smoke in the rain 
with a young guy bouncing his skateboard on his knee. 
And because his wrists are bright as sleepy birds 

and I want to bite his adam’s apple 

all the children in the world have enough to eat. 

2 big dogs sniff each other, barking. ; 
Labradors, wolf-high, leaping and pawing. 

They might fight like countries 

but they’re also wagging their tails. 

I wish countries had tails. 

The girl with the rhinestone rings 

tears a packet of sweet-and-low into her coffee 

with a purple fingernail. 

Sugar is dangerous. Anthrax is dangerous. 

Smoking is dangerous as they get lipstick 

on their cigarettes. Time is dangerous. 

And of course, it’s still raining. 

On sugar they agree. Also hate. 

But they only hate people they once loved. 
Nobody else is worth the trouble. 
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dudes maybe not like Jesus exactly, but not 
like Hitler either, and massaging every- 
body and hugging everybody. 

When we got here, we thought the place 
was in escrow or something legal like that. 
I guess the owner’s wife says that it’s not. 
Her husband died and she didn’t feel like 
taking care of it. There’s no heat here, the 
electricity has to be redone. So she’s wait- 
ing for the construction crew to come. I 
guess they’re gonna be here in a month. So 
we moved in and cleaned everything up. 
And I guess they found out from either 
PG&E or from a AES and they’re try- 
ing to kick us out. 

~Cops‘came three times ‘to evict‘us! Thrée 
separate HAR? They didn’t bast ts becatise 
the place looked OK and we. didn’t have 
any drugs. They were probably just hoping 
we'd be really stupid and just go. 

So now we’ve been threatened with evic- 
tion for two. weeks, but every time we have 
an appointment to be evicted, they either 
call us and tell us that they can’t do it that 
day and they’re coming back in two days, or 
that they’re not coming at all anymore 

This morning the landlady called and 
said she’s coming to evict us today, and 
now it’s seven hours later and she’s still 
not here. So here we are waiting and wait- 
ing and we start feeling like, “Hey, five 
years from now we’ll still be doing this.” 
It’s kind of weird with this landlady being 
so nice and she was even crying when she 
came once to kick us out and today she 
hasn’t shown up. It’s been great that we 
were able to stay; it’s like the most perfect 
place that I’ve ever been at. The toilet 
even flushes and everything goes down. 


I’m getting so old, I gotta go fix it.” What 
does that mean? No lines to show you’ve 
seen anything, you’ve lived any life, you 
smiled any smiles, or you’ve cried? Your 
face shows all your emotion. What do you 
want, someone that’ll fix it for fifteen hun- 
dred bucks and act like you’ve never lived 
anything? You look good laying in a box. 
For who? Someone who wouldn’t give the 
time to talk to you when you were living? 
Never understood or gave a shit about you 
when you were living? 

But getting older is the only wisdom 
there really is. I think that you have to 
believe in yourself. And I love all my 
lines, and I love that people listen when 
you talk, not that you’re gonna be right or 
wrong. That’s why I don’t like to argue. 
Because there’s no argument. Everybody 
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At the VA hospital, Stuart Ge & God is not pretty 
had been turned down for a a by Eileen Corder 
liver transplant. The hospital he growis, you better shut up 
said he was a “poor risk.” you better shut up S 
Maybe they really just the world is set to end in a rage of fire’ 
meant “poor.” you who’ve been mutilated by hate 
: mutilated by the scalpel, you won’t escape 


hospital 
by Eileen Corder 

waiting 

waiting 

| | the beaten, the sick, the raving 


| where can they go 
even the moon is full 


| and every bed taken 
the patient, taken 

by the bed 

| clasped and squeezed 
in a jealous fit, as if 


‘night will never end, as if 
bed become animal 

and devour its mate 
while outside they wait 
even the moon is full 


Fool on the Hill | 


from page one 


before I met him. I had just known the Sixth 
Street hotel room. The smell of mildew and 
bug spray. The creaky stairs. The phantom 
‘sounds of TVs and radios that penetrated 
each patched and crudely bolted door. 

I had to give up my ID every time I 
visited. Some of the men behind the bars 
of the little window in the lobby were 
abusive and rude. The first time I spent 
the night, one of these men demanded $10 
along with my license. I was outraged. 
Jake was simply cool and demanded a 


receipt, which outraged ‘the clerk..On my ©. 


next overnight, I came late and climbed 


the eight-foot metal gate in the lobby, 


then dashed into the little elevator before 
‘anyone saw me. 

I went along with Jake on his first day 
back from the hospital. The rubberized 
drapes were closed and the room was 
dark. I flipped on the single fluorescent 
tube in the ceiling as we walked in. His 
room had never looked more miserable. A 
plate overflowing with cigarette butts 
stood on the little table with piles of pen- 
nies, a couple empty bottles of Royal Gate 
vodka, and a half-full two-liter jug of 
orange soda. Cans of coffee grounds sat 
against the wall under the grimy sink. The 

‘sheet on his bed was wadded up and the 
bed spread was on the floor. 

Jake was so relieved to see his prized 
possession, the bike he’d built piece by 
piece. He needed my help to pull it from 
behind the old chest of drawers. I 
squeezed myself up against the wall and 
“crunch” went a big lump under my foot. 
Pll never forget that sound. I bent down to 
see the broken skeleton of a mouse, still 
half-covered with fur. I looked around and 
there were mounds of these mangy skele- 
tons. One look and Jake turned white. 

When I first started visiting him, the 
room was neater, cleaner, the bed always 
made, the drapes open. He was doing his 
General Assistance workfare for the 
Tenderloin Housing Clinic. Jake was help- 
ing people like himself and feeling needed. 
On his wall were several awards for out- 
standing service on housing campaigns, for 
volunteering, for “Tenant of the Year.” I 
had met him at a conference where he was 
a speaker for housing and GA rights. 

Jake smoked, but very seldom drank. To 
me he was the model activist, living and 
working on the front lines. He told me that 
he’d become disillusioned by society and 
had let go of everything. Was his poverty 
then by choice? As the months went by, I 
learned different as I saw this man’s reason 


he started drinking more... 


and strength suffer blow after blow. 

The first was the death of his good 
friend, Stuart. Stuart, 38, had contracted 
hepatitis from a needle he stepped on 


while going barefoot to the hall bathroom. - 


His condition deteriorated until his liver 


failed. When Jake and I saw him in the — 


VA hospital, his skin was yellow, his 
ankles and wrists were strapped down, 
and tubes were taped to his face. He’d 
been turned down for a liver transplant. 
The hospital said he was a “poor risk.” 
Maybe they really just meant “poor.” 

All the while Jake’s eyesight was get- 
ting worse. More and more often he 
“bumped” into people on the street. 
Maybe in some neighborhoods that would 
be OK, but in the Tenderloin it isn’t. One 
day in a hurry he bumped into the wrong 
person, a big angry guy who immediately 
shoved Jake down on the hard curb. 

Then, in November, Jake walked out of 
the Housing Clinic to have a cigarette 
with some friends. Suddenly, a van came 
crashing down Hyde Street. Sirens went 
off as police cars raced around Golden 
Gate Avenue and cut the van off at the 
corner. But the van didn’t stop. It rammed 
into everything trying to get through. 
Police started shooting, and kept shooting 
until the driver, Edwin Sheehan, was 
dead. Jake and his friends watched as 
police dragged Sheehan’s body from the 
van, his head overflowing with brains. 

It was too much. Just too much. Jake 
bought one bottle, then another, then he 
didn’t show up at work. I came to his 
room but he wouldn’t unlock the door. 
My model activist had backslid into 
depression and alcoholism, just two 
pieces in the puzzle of his homelessness. 

What were the other pieces? Both his 
parents were college graduates. For his 
father that had been the ticket to a news- 
paperman’s career. But for his mother? 
Like so many bright, educated, enthusias- 
tic young women in the ‘50s, the chain of 
events in post-war America caught her up 
in a new strain of marriage, motherhood, 
and conformity. After the first child came 
a cheap house in the suburbs, then another 
child, and another. Their dream of a 
career was replaced by isolation. Many 


He went to doctors, ophthalmologists, acupuncturists, but 
nothing helped. His eyes got so bad he had to quit his job. 
Disgusted, disillusioned, unemployed, and newly divorced, 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


the roaring flames 
his fire will know your death 


and they look away, the polite crowd 
into the crease of their newspapers 
into a blur, any way 

that is away 

from this dirty scowling castrated fool 


they fold their papers and stand 

with the pretension of getting off 
- with children, some without 

pretension, they move away 

away from the violence 

of the end is coming 

the end is coming, these believers 

in personal salvation 


they push their way to the door 
of a life without the means to live, 
the means to love 

you better shut up 

you better shut up 

God is not pretty 


on a train from the ghetto 

a fool sits eating air from the bowl of his palm 
two long paintbrushes in his hand 

the whole car to himself _ 

sliding doors flung open to the hand of God 


which scours around inside 


could not beat the depression that 
led to alcohol, drugs, mental hospi- 
tals, and suicide. 

_ For so many kids like Jake, that was 
life. On one shoulder was his depressed 
and alcoholic mother. On the other were 


‘the Catholic schools his father insisted he 


attend. And on the street were rebellion, 
disenchantment, anti-war protest, and 
harder and harder drugs. His draft lottery 
number came up 345. 

He was accepted as an art major at San 
Francisco State, but was later kicked out 
for stealing plates from the cafeteria. Not 
able to make it as a potter, he managed to 
get a job.as.a technician in the budding 
computer industry. As the industry grew, 
so did his paycheck. He made good 
money by wearing a beeper and running 
to Sacramento, Sunnyvale, or Santa Rosa 
at a moment’s notice. But the stress got to 
his marriage. And the ultraviolet lights 
and hydrochloric acid got to his eyes. 

After 10 years, he began having trou- 
ble reading the schematic repair guides 
necessary in his work. He went to doctors, 


ophthalmologists, acupuncturists, but 


nothing helped. His eyes got so bad he 
had to quit. Disgusted, disillusioned, 
unemployed, and newly divorced, he 
started drinking more, then smashed his 
car into a wall and broke his neck. 

After nine months in a neck brace, Jake 
got rid of everything and went north to live 
with Buddhists. Then he worked as a cook 
for an elderly woman in Clear Lake in 
exchange for room and board. He applied for 
disability but had no patience for the long, 


complicated battle he came up against. 


After nearly a year, Jake was lonely, 
unhappy,°and going blind. He finally 
hitched back to San Francisco where at 
least there were buses, people, and accessi- 
ble medical care. He had no job, no money. 
Over many, many years he had slowly 
transformed into someone estranged from 
family, out of touch with friends, and with- 
out a home. Here in the city where his 
great-grandfather was born, where his 
grandmother worked as a saleswoman at 
Macy’s, and where his father had been a 
newspaper editor, Jake climbed a fence and 
quietly slept on a hill over the freeway. 


for any remains of heat 


deluge 


by Eileen Corder , 

| above our heads the sky darkens 
into a dream 
that always was America 


on the corner, hanging by a thread 


of ink 

men and women 
prop themselves 
with cardboard signs 


every corner, every street 
they all lead to 
Please 


Below the Safety Net 
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years and still remain homeless. This 
did not prevent the women from looking 
for work or keeping their jobs, but it 
often served to take the heart out of 
work life.” (Liebow, 1993.) : 
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Food Not Bombs Western Regional Gathering 
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around North America. 

Adriana, from Los Angeles FNB, said 
that “the gathering was really wonderful, 
in that I met a lot of incredible people and 


- learned a lot from the workshops.” One 


workshop was “City Harassment, Permits 
and FNB Responses and Strategies of 
Resistance,” which Adriana co-facilitated, 


- as Los Angeles FNB has been visited 


recently by the LAPD at their serving site 
across the street from a luxury hotel. 
Other workshops and discussion 
groups that took place were “Resisting 
Anti-Poor People Campaigns;” 
“Consensus Decision-Making Process;” 
“FNB Inter-Group Networking;” and 
“Class Politics and FNB: Gentrification 
and Resistance.” 
Some workshops focused on specific 
skills like cooking and activist video work. 
Tai Miller co-facilitated a workshop on 
composting and gardening at the Potrero 
Del Sol community garden in the Mission 
District. “If no one is going to give us dirt 


_ for free, we are going to have to make it 
_ ourselves,” Miller said, after instructing 


people on the finer points of turning 
kitchen scraps and rotting vegetables into 
nutrient-rich soil through composting and 
then using it to grow our own food. 


Discussion groups explored issues fac-. 


ing activists in their day-to-day work. One 
of these was the Gender Caucus, which 
Katie Whitacker of Pomona FNB thought 
had a-strong impact, adding that she was 
“slad we addressed some of the issues [of 


gender relations and power dynamics], - 


because I feel that we usually don’t dis- 


cuss sexism deeply in the FNB and radical - 


left movement.” The Caucus brought men 


and women in FNB together to talk about © 


gender roles, group dynamics, sexism, 
and power inequality. 

A workshop on “Critical Evaluation of 
the Movement” looked at communication 
barriers across race, class, and gender, and 
discussed obstacles created within and by 
activist groups that prevent effective orga- 
nizing. Maura, who co-facilitated the 
workshop with Chris Burn, said: “I 
learned a lot and the workshop will lead 
to further exploration of these issues.” 

Maura and Chris have begun planning 
a series of discussion groups to take place 
in San Francisco and the East Bay that 


will look critically at the movement with 


the intention of renewing radical organiz- 
ing. (For more information, contact Maura 
and Chris at omaurao @ yahoo.com.) 

Other workshops focused on FNB and 
networking with the larger movement for 
social change. Food First, an Oakland- 
based policy development and advocacy 
group, presented their campaign, 
“Economic Human Rights: The Time Has 
Come.” Terry Messman, editor of Street 
Spirit, gave a presentation on “Social 


Justice Street Papers” and how FNB . 


groups can help build the alternative 
homeless press. There were also work- 
shops about the situation in Chiapas, the 
former Yugoslavia, coalition building 


between FNB and the Industrial Workers 


of the World (Food Not Bosses), and 
“Building Revolutionary Movements” by 
the Fire By Night Organizing Committee. 


“What I really liked about this gather-- 
ing was that people were talking about 


_ FNB as a revolutionary movement,” said 


Sam of Whittier FNB. “It was exciting to 
see Food Not Bombs maturing politically 
and beginning to see itself as part of the 
larger anti-authoritarian struggle.” 

The gathering also hosted an Anarchist 
Cafe night that served as an opportunity to 
celebrate and cover the expenses of the 
gathering. More than 200 people came out 
for dinner, dessert, face painting, artwork, 
deejays and dance music, and a “no-tal-. 
ent” show featuring music acts, poetry, 
and spoken word. 

Aimee Patton, who emceed the event, 
explained: “By calling it the ‘no-talent’ 
show, it took pressure off people so they 
could just come up and show off their 
stuff, because it was an event where peo- 
ple could just have fun.” The event went 
late into the night, raised enough money 
to cover all expenses, and proved to be a 
positive way to build community. _ 

The one activity that all FNB groups 
regularly participate in is serving free 
meals. Two free lunches were held at 16th 
and Mission in the Mission District during 
the gathering. This is an area where more 
and more corporate chain stores are 
attempting to open, and the push has 
begun to gentrify the neighborhood and 
remove poor people. The two meals were 
opportunities to reclaim and use public 
space and hold a free open picnic. 

There was plenty of food to share with 
folks in the neighborhood, and dozens of 
people sat around the BART plaza eating 
and hanging out. Along with the food 
were literature, banners, and announce- 
ments for upcoming protests. The gather- 
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Berkeley Sitting Ban 
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extending the hours, making the services 


more comprehensive. That’s great, but it’s 
such a lengthy process. Anything to speed 
that up would be good.” 

Another young woman, who did not 
give her name, said she hung out on 
Telegraph Avenue because “there’s really 
nowhere else to go during the day. I don’t 
just want to walk around all day. It’s nice, 


all my friends are here.” Did she see a prob- 


lem with sitting on the sidewalk? “As long 
as people are out of the way, who cares 
where they are sitting? Especially on this 
street, there’s a lot of room.” 

The greatest problem facing Southside 
youth, according to Sally Hindman, direc- 
tor of the Chaplaincy to the Homeless, is 
the lack of a youth shelter. “Street youth 
have no place to sleep at night. That is 
reality. These youth are up all night 
because they have no place to sleep, so 
they sleep on the street during the day.” 

Thanks to increased funding from the 
religious community and the Berkeley City 
Council, the Chaplaincy’s drop-in center 
hours have been expanded to all day, five 
days a week. “But we still don’t have the 
money to open the drop-in center at night,” 
Hindman said. “And we aren’t open on 
weekends. Young people need a permanent 
place where they can get the basics they 
need. Our focus is to create a space for 


- youth on Telegraph Avenue.” 


LINKING SERVICES TO BEHAVIOR 


When the City of Berkeley passed its 
current budget, Mayor Dean and the other 
so-called “moderates” on the council said 
repeatedly that they supported services for 
the Telegraph area, but that the only 
responsible thing to do was to link ser- 
vices to behavior. 

Hindman criticized such linkage. “The 
whole concept of linking services with 
behavior is an ill-thought-out approach,” 
she said, “It lacks compassion and creativ- 


‘ity. But also, from the public health stand- 


point, you don’t have to be a kind, loving 
person to recognize that with regards to 


disease, it doesn’t matter whether a home- 
less person is well-behaved or not. The 


community cannot afford to deny services - 


to those in need, because it affects the 
whole community.” 

John Swartzberg, MD, Epidemiologist at 
Alta Bates Hospital and professor at the 
University of California’s School of Public 


Health, concurred. “Disease does not 


respect the artificial barriers created by soci- 
ety. The health of the general population 
depends directly on the health of all the indi- 
viduals within that population. Thus, 
beyond our ethical duty to offer care to 
those in need, one can think of a more self- 
ish agenda: the homeless will be the incuba- 
tor for diseases such as tuberculosis and 
influenza, but, rapidly, society in general 
will experience the havoc of these plagues.” 

Swartzberg identified infectious dis- 
eases, including sexually transmitted dis- 
eases, respiratory infections, skin infec- 
tions, and gastrointestinal diseases, as one 
of the greatest risks facing people living 
on the streets of the Bay Area. The most 


important measures that government can 


take are “early identification and treat- 
ment of infections to prevent the spread to 
the general population.” 

Hindman emphasized that the religious 
community has further motivation for 
opposing the crackdown on the homeless. 

“As the religious community, of 
course, our belief about services does not 
come out of those arguments,” she said. 
“It comes out of our belief that we need to 
work with people where they are, get to 
know people, build relationships. That is a 
much more compassionate, caring, neigh- 


_borly way to approach people. 


“T don’t want to say that there aren’t 
problems on Telegraph. Yes, there’s a 
problem that there are homeless people in 
Berkeley — and that there aren’t enough 
beds for those people. Yes, there’s a prob- 
lem with mentally ill people on our streets 
— and there is an incredible shortage of 
housing for mentally ill people. Yes, there 
are people with drug and alcohol problems 
— and we don’t have enough spaces in 
detox programs. Once we take care of our 
community problems, the street problems 


will get worked out. They are symptoms of 
work we need to do as a community.” 


SHIREK OPPOSES POLICE CRACKDOWN 
Although Councilmember Breland’s 


switch was critical to stopping the anti-sit-.. 


ting measure, four other councilmembers 
opposed the anti-sitting law as well: Dona 
Spring, Kriss Worthington, Linda Maio, 
and progressive stalwart Maudelle Shirek. 

Dale Bartlett, Shirek’s aide, noted that 
Shirek had been very concerned about the 
police crackdown on Southside. He agreed 
with homeless advocates that the core issue 
was services. “We don’t have enough ser- 
vices in the city, period. Police are not the 
answer. We need a shelter up there.” 

Shirek is opposed to linking services to 
good behavior, Bartlett said. “If you have 
people acting out, they need social ser- 
vices, not a jail cell. If people are panhan- 
dling to get food, we need to feed them, 
not give them a ticket.” 

The most important thing that the city 
can do to improve the situation in the 
longer term, Bartlett said, is to focus on 


jobs and economic development. “The best — 


welfare program is a job,” he said. “The 
city could create demonstration programs, 


- work with nonprofit organizations.” 


Echoing Bartlett’s focus on economics, 
Hindman emphasized the need for ser- 
vices: “The obvious economic advantage 


is to provide services and get people per-_ 


manently out of homelessness. Our com- 
munity cannot afford to arrest and ticket 
homeless people. It’s an unwise use of tax 
dollars. We make a smarter, wiser invest- 
ment in people’s long-term future when 
we get them off the street. 

“There are a lot of thoughtful, compas- 
sionate people in our community who 
really care about the homeless. We need 
to continue to ask ourselves the question, 


‘What does it mean to love our neighbor?’ © 


I don’t think we will ever find that loving 
our neighbor is arresting and ticketing 
those in need.” 


Contact the Chaplaincy at (510) 548-0551. 
Contact the First Amendment Center at (510) 
2876-9406, or visit their literature table out- 
side Amoeba Music at Haste & Telegraph. 


“ing also increased our numbers at our 


weekly serving at Harvey Milk Plaza in 
the Castro where the merchants’ associa- 
tion has been promoting an anti-panhan- 
dling campaign to push homeless people 


out of the neighborhood. 


The meal was both a workshop on cam- 
paigns directed against poor people and an 


action in support of poor people in the 


Castro. Gathering participants also enjoyed 

a meal and a day in People’s Park in 

Berkeley. East Bay FNB prepared food and 

held workshops on cooking, using field 

kitchens, and the history of People’s Park. 
Jef Arson, one of the organizers of the 


gathering, reflected on its spirit. “Any 


time one is involved in organizing a gath- 
ering like the Western Regional, you 
always have a lot of expectations, hopes 
and fears about how things will turn out. I 
can honestly say that I was blown away 
by the people I met, the workshops I 
attended, and I was downright floored by 
the support, enthusiasm, and participation 
in the action and demonstration to reclaim 
public space in UN Plaza.” [See article on 
page two by Sadie Sabot.] 

“Overall,” he added, “I think the 
strongest impression I have of the gathering 
is the sense of people feeling they are a part 
of something much larger and revolutionary 
than previously imagined. I personally came 
away with a much greater appreciation of 
the things other folks in other cities are 
doing and how similar yet different our 
struggles are.” 


For more information about Food Not 
Bombs and the Western Regional Gathering, 
please write: PO Box 94140, San Francisco, 
CA 94140; or call 650/985-7087. _ 


Humboldt County 
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and all ages from the-old.man to the |... 
infant at the breast. pate prot 

“Some had their heads split in twain by 
axes, others beaten into jelly with clubs, | 
others pierced or cut to pieces with bowie | 
knives. Some struck down as they mired; | 
others had almost reached the water when | 
overtaken and butchered.” (Northern 

| Californian, Arcata; Feb. 29, 1860.) 

Two other massacres occurred simul- 
taneously that terrible night (Feb. 25, 
1860), both on the South Spit peninsula 
about a mile from Indian Island where 
the mayor of Eureka now lives (aka 
Gunther Island). Local industrialists 
aggressively sought money from 
Congress — then as now — to develop | 
Humboldt Bay into a major port, but the | 
Indians were “in the way” then, as were | 
the South Jetty homeless more recently. 

To cover up the Humboldt Harbor 
massacres, the government immediately | 
moved surviving Indians to Smith | 
River, many miles away, and the county 
grand jury concluded, “After a strict 
examination of all witnesses, nothing 
was elicited to enlighten. us as to the 
perpetrators.” (A.J. Bledsoe, History of 
Del Norte County, 1881.) 

Now, as then, there is nothing new 
under the sun for poor and oppressed 
people around Humboldt Harbor — 
same old lip service; same old forked 
tongue — no justice, “JUST US!” say 
the rich and well-to-do by their acts and 
deeds. Local grand juries have been 
paying lip service to the homeless for 
years, and nothing but more pain and 
suffering has come of it. : 

For those who want to pat themselves 
on the back, and claim progress is in the 
making for poor and oppressed people 
behind the Redwood Curtain, I say 
“bullpucky!” Fascism prevails and is 
flourishing in Humboldt County, as the 
courts fill their new jail with more and 
more people for the crime of being poor. - 
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by Terrence Bresnahan 


hat. sometimes appears 

obvious to a child is not so 

to-an adult. The classic 

example in literature is the 
child who accompanies his parents to hear 
the emperor’s speech and then announces 
to .a stunned mother and father that the 
great man is stark naked! Similarly, the 
root causes of crime and violence in our 
society are often obscured by our own 
deeply held “views.” 

That crime and violence bear a rela- 
tionship to certain ideological beliefs 
which create the needs and wants of citi- 
zens in society, are ideas rarely examined. 
The claim here will be that not only does 
such a relationship exist, but that these 
ideological beliefs, operating most often 
at an-unconscious level, constitute. amuch 
more -dominant force in.ourreveryday 


lives than we care to admit. Let me 


explain this from a political perspective. 

The violence we perpetrate against our- 
selves outrages and frustrates us. We use 
inordinate sums of tax dollars to build 
more and more prisons, our number-one 
growth industry. Our incarceration rate is 
the highest in the industrialized world. 
Together with the Soviet Union, China, 
and Japan, we remain the only industrial- 
ized countries still using the death penalty. 

We generally understand violent crime 
as an independent and willful act unrelat- 
ed to social, political, or economic forces. 
The death penalty itself is not seen as evi- 
dence of societal failure or as violence 
committed by the state, nor is it generally 
known that each time it is carried out vio- 
lence increases as a response to it. We fail 
to understand that even if we convict 
every person accused of crime and impose 
the harshest punishment, this will neither 
stop our crime, nor our violence. 

We are rarely told that the United States 
has more violent crime than any other 
western industrialized nation. At the same 
time, our pundits still debate whether there 
is a connection between crime and the dis- 
tribution of wealth, housing, jobs, educa- 
tional opportunities, or availability of 
health care. The reality is we have never 
taken seriously the argument that the alien- 
ation brought about by the activities of the 
private sector could be in any way related 
to the violent society in which we live. 

Even though this private sector contin- 
ues to lay off hundreds of thousands of 
working people and chases cheap labor 


around the globe, and even though its prof-: 


it-motivated activities now have led to the 
greatest discrepancy between wealth and 
poverty since World War I, there seems to 
be literally no understanding that these 
activities constitute crime and violence 
against working men and women. 

It is difficult for us to see that this sys- 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


temic activity breeds an alienation and an 
individualism, inherent in the “free” mar- 
ket economy, which plays a role in our 
crime and violence and inhibits us from 
forming more human communities — 
communities that would allow us to take 
responsibility for each other and begin to 
build a society where the streets are safe 


. and the very idea of “gated communities,” 


for example, is obscene. 

From a cynical perspective, however, 
the argument is that if we are to safely 
maintain the highest level of consumerism 
the world has ever known; then we must 
be indoctrinated to live with the highest 
level of crime and violence the world has 
ever known. Cynical or not, a case can be 
made. that this indoctrination has been 
both real and overwhelmingly successful. 

Presently, the United States constitutes 


and the Profit Motive 


The social alienation fostered by corporate greed perpetuates a spiral of poverty and crime 
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Corporation, n. An ingenious device for 


obtaining individual 


profit without individual responsibility. Ambrose Bierce 


their roots here. What is often overlooked,’ 


however, is that violence against women is 
also symptomatic of this ideology. 

When a way of life ideologically 
depends on the acquisition, control, and 
relationship to “things,” any perceived 
threat to that possession and control pro- 
duces fear and reaction. Violence against 
ourselves stems from this and its immedi- 
ate consequences, inequality and lack of 
community. In a society that encourages 
and fosters grave discrepancies in income 


In a society that fosters grave discrepancies in wealth and 
values individualism and the profit motive above all else, 
the “other” cannot be recognized as necessary for our 
humanity. The tendency is to see the other as a thing to 


concer ener: 


5% of the world’s population but consumes 
approximately 40% of its resources. This 
level of consumerism requires a need to 
buy, own, possess, and control “things.” To 
paraphrase the philosopher Agnes Heller, 
the more our lives are subordinated to the 
satisfaction brought about by commodifi- 
cation, the more they start to lose sense and 
meaning; and to the extent that they 
become completely subordinated to these 
“purely quantitative needs,” they lose all 
sense and meaning. 

The result, argues Heller, is that this 
lack of meaning, together with the isola- 
tion and conformist role expectations of 
the commodified society, lead to the dis- 
integration of the personality. People, she 
argues, not only suffer in this situation, 
but since customary norms become loos- 
er, irrational violence, uncontrolled by 
social norms, spreads. Mainstream econo- 
mists have known for a very long time 
that capitalist ideology obscures and 
denies the need for human relationships 
and substitutes the need to acquire com- 
modities. They say this is a necessary 
evil: Without it the economy would surely 
fail. We must be programmed to want 
what we do not need; there must be unfet- 
tered desire to acquire “every-thing.” 

Unfortunately, one consequence of this 
ideology is that this “every-thing,” this 
deeply held commodity vision of life, 
makes no distinction between the animate 
and inanimate. Quite literally, everyone, 
along with every-thing, tends to be treated 
as a thing. For example, there is little doubt 
that both white collar and street crime, have 


control, own, manipulate, sell, and make a profit from. 


and wealth and values individualism and 
the profit motive above all else, the 
“other,” i.e., the stranger, cannot be recog- 
nized as necessary for our humanity. The 
tendency is to see the other as something 
to control, own, manipulate, sell, and 
make a profit from. . 
Political, social, and economic aware- 
ness is not easy to come by in our society. 
Our major media, overwhelmingly owned 


‘by “Corporate America,” do not address 


these issues. Obtaining this kind of infor- 
mation means searching the alternative 
press, academic journals, or living on the 
streets or in the urban ghettos. Many mar- 
ginal members of society are instinctively 
aware, but the middle classes, unfortu- 
nately, rarely have a realistic understand- 
ing of these matters. 

. The danger of being politically, socially, 
and economically unaware, however, is 
that it renders us incapable of understand- 
ing our society.. The senseless violence we 
encounter in our daily lives defies explana- 
tion. Ideological beliefs go unchallenged. 
No connection is made between the con- 
sumer society and violence. Questions 
about the way we exchange the means of 
life that, many argue, determines the way 
we relate to each other as human beings, 
remain unexamined. _ 

As the world around us deteriorates 
and economic hardship becomes systemic 
(approximately 50 million Americans live 
below the poverty line, while at the same 
time, some eight million Americans now 
live in “gated communities”), many suc- 
cumb to what Heller refers to as “uncon- 


scious rejection,” such as neuroses and the 
self-forgetfulness induced by drugs. Many 
also turn to crime and violence. 

A failure to recognize that both our | 
personal and societal problems stem from 
the political, social, and economic struc- 
ture of society precludes us from recog- 
nizing the need to work for changes 
essential to authentic personal freedom 
and justice for ail members of society. 
Until the root causes of crime and vio- 
lence are addressed, we will remain 
imprisoned in an increasingly violent 
society where each person’s well-bein 
will remain ephemeral. i i 

If we want to do something about vio- 
lence in our society, then we might begin 
by recognizing that economic decisions 
involve not only profits and efficiency, 
but moral choice and accountability. As 
Ambrose Bierce pointed out at the turn of 
20th century, “the corporation is an inge- 


' nious device for obtaining individual prof- 


it without individual responsibility.” 
Instead of focusing all of our attention 
on the public sector’s fight against crime, 
whether it be in the area of prison building, 
law enforcement, or the courts, perhaps we 
could begin to shift our gaze to the causes 
of crime and violence that lie in the domain 
of the private sector. We could begin to 
think about the fact that crimé arid violence. 


in America are inseparable from the private. 


sector’s economic activity. 


We could politically organize and work 
for passage of desperately needed legisla- 
tion to prevent wholesale destruction of 
communities when the private sector 
decides to relocate its factories to foreign 
lands. We could begin to speak out about 
the corporation’s responsibility to commu- 
nities and not just to its shareholders. 

We could work for passage of a “wealth 
tax.” The imposition of a .03% tax on 
excess wealth over $2 million a year would 
yield $50 billion in tax revenue. These 
funds could be used for job training of dis- 
placed workers, housing, child care, educa- 
tional grants to. low-income and middle- 
class students, health care, education, and 
the rebuilding of our infrastructure. 

' With renewed vigor, we could let our 
elected representatives know that every 
American is entitled to health care, decent 
housing, an education, sufficient nourish- 
ment, and a job. We could let them know 
that, as the richest country in the world, 
we can do these things and much more. 


This would be a beginning. 


